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NE of the firft ideas which will occur to a read- 

er of this Treatife will be, as Mr. Knox rightly ob- 
ferves, the multitude of books which has appeared on the 
fubjeé&t of education. Numerous, however, as have been the 
authors who have written on this enterefting topic, it is ftill far 
from being exhaufted ; as, indeed, is evident from the prefent 
performance, in which much is to be met with that is well 
worthy of remark and obfervation. 

If Mr. K. amufe us not by fingularity of opinion, he, at 
leaft, gratifies us by his good fenfe, and the juftnefs of his fen- 
timents. Novelty, indeed, is not be expected from a Writer 
on Education who means not to recommend fpeculation, but 
practice; not to innovate, but to reftore: his defign, in fhort, 
“is to {peak in favour of that ancient fy{tem cf education which 
confifts in a claffical difcipline, and which has produced in our 
nation many ornaments of human nature.’ By claffical difci- 
_ pline is meant, we prefume, the difcipline which prevails in pub- 
lic {chools. In difcuffing the queftion, whether we fhould pre 
fer public or private education, he is a warm advocate for the 
former. 

* From the time of Quintilian to the prefent day, it has remained 
a doubt, whether public or private education is the more conducive to 
valuable improvement. QuintUian approved of public education, 
and has fupported his opinion, as indeed he always does, with reafons’ 


which carry with them irrefiftible convidiions From the arguments 
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which he has ufed, and from the digtates of obfervation, F am Ted not 
only to prefer public, but entirely to difapprove private education, 
unlefs under the particular circumftances which I fhall prefently enue 
merate,. 

‘ Though, upon the whole, I prefer the education of fchools, yet I 
know that much licentioufnefs has often been found inthem. The 

revailing manners of the age, and of the world at large, are apt to 
infinuate themfelves into thofe feminaries of learning, which, by their 
feclufion from the world, might be fuppofed to be exempted from its 
corruptions. The fchotars bring the infection from home; and pers 
haps the matters themfelves at length acquire a tinge from the predo- 
minant colour of the times. From whatever caufe it proceeds, it 1s 
certain that {chools often degenerate with the community, and con- 
tribute greatly to inereafe, by diffufing, at the moft fufceptible pe- 
riods of life, the general depravity. The old fcholaftic difcipline re- 
faxes, habits of idlenefs and intemperance are contraéted, and the 
fcholar often comes from them with the acquifition of effrontery alone 
to compenfate for his ignorance. When I recommend public {chools, 
therefore, I muft be underftood to mean places of education where the 
intention of the founder is not quite forgotten, and where a degree of 
the more practical part of the original difcipline is {till retained. Such, 
I truft, may be found; and fuch will increafe in number, when the 
general diflipation, which, it is confeffed, has remarkably prevailed 
of late, fhall be correfted, by public diftrefs, or by fome other difpen- 
fation of Providence. 

* The danger which the morals are faid to incur in fchools, is a 
weighty objection. I moft cordially agree with Quintilian, and with 
other writers on this fubject, that it is an ill exchange to give up in- 
nocence for learning. But, perhaps, it is not true, that’in a well-dif- 
ciplined {chool (and it is only fuch an one whichI recommend), there 
is more danger of a corruption of morals thanat home. I am not un- 
acquainted with the early propenfity of the human heart to vice, and 
Tam well aware that boys contribute greatly to each others corrupe 
tion.. But I know, that the pupil who is kept at home cannot be at 
all hours under the immediate eye of his parent or his inftructor; it 
muft happen, by chance, neceflity, or neglect, that he will often af- 
fociate with menial fervants, from whofe example, efpecially in great 
and opulent families, he will not only learn meannefs, but vice. But 
fuppofing him to be reftrained from fuch communication, the exam~- 
ples he will fee in the world, and the temptations he will meet with 
in an intercourfe with various company at an early age, will affect his 
heart, and caufe it to beat with impatience for his emancipation from 
that reftraint which muft be taken off at the approach of manhood. 
Then will his paffions break forth with additional violence, as the 
waters of a ftream which have been long confined. In the courfe of 
my Own experience, I have known young men nearly ruined at the 
univerfity, who attributed their wrong condué to the immoderate re- 
ftraint of a domeitic education. The fweets of liberty never before 
tafted, and the allurements of vice never before withitood, become too 
powerful for refiftance at an age when the paflions are all ftrong, rea- 
fon immature, and experience entirely deficient. 
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© After all the confinement and trouble of a domefti¢ education; it 
is probable that the boy will at laft be fentto the univerfity. There 
he will find the greater part of his affociates to confift of young men 
who have been educated at fchools; and if they have any vices, he 
will now be in much greater danger of moral infeétion; and will fuf- 
fer worfe confequences from it, than if he had not been fecluded from 
boys at a boyifh age. He will appear aukward, and rag gee 
with their manners. He will be negleéted, if not defpifed. His fpi- 
rit, if he pofleffles any, will not fubmit to contempt; and the final 
refult will be, that he will imitate, and at length furpafs, their irre- 
gularities, in order to gain a welcome reception, From actual obfer« 
vation | am convinced, that this voluntary degeneracy does often 
take place under thefe, or under fimilar circumftances. ‘That happy 
conduct which can preferve dignity and efteem at the univerfity, with- 
Out any blameable compliances, muft arife from a degree of worldly 
wifdom, as well as moral rectitude, rarely poffeffed by him who has 
been educated in aclofet. It is not enough, that the mind has been 
furnifhed with prudent maxims, nor that the pureft principles have 
been inttilled into the heart, unlefs the underftanding has itfelf col- 
leg&ted fome practical rules, which can only be gained by actual inter- 
courfe, and unlefs that degree of fortitude is acquired, which perhaps 
can only arife from frequent conflicts terminating in victory. 

* With refpeét to literary improvement, I think that a boy of parts 
will be a better fcholar, if educated at a fchoo], than at home. The 
reafon is, that in a {chool many circumftances co-operate to force his 
own perfonal exertion, on which depends the increafe of mental 
ftrength and of courfe improvement, infinitely more than on the in- 
ftruétion of any preceptor whatfoever. 

‘ Many of the arguments in fupport of this opinion maf be com- 
mon, for their truth is obvious. Emulation cannot be excited without 
rivals; and without emulation, inftruction will be always a tedious, 
and often a fruitlefs, labour, Jt is this which warms the paffions on 
the fide of all that is excellent, and more than counterbalances the 
weight of temptations to vice and idlenefs, The boy of an ingenuous 
mind, who itands at the head of his clafs, ranks, in the microcofom of 
a {chool, as a hero, and his feelings are fcarcely lefs elevated. He 
will fpare no pains to maintain his honourable poft; and his compe- 
titors, if they have fpirit, will be no lefs affiduous to fupplane him. 
No feverity, no painful confinement, no harfh menaces will be necef- 
fary. Emulation will effect in the beft manner the moft valuable pur- 
pofes; and at the fame time will caufe, in the bofom of the fcholar, a 
pleafure truly enviable. View him in his feat, turning his Lexicon 
with the greatett alacrity ; and then turn to the pupil in the clofet, 
who with languid eye is poring, in folitude, over a leffon which he 
naturally confidets as the bane of his enjoyment, and confequently 
feels no other with than to get it over as foon as he can with impue 
nity. It is true, a private tutor may do good by praife ; but what is 
folitary praife, to the glory of ftanding in a diftinguifhed poft of hoe 
nour, the envy and admiration of a whole fchool ®? 


—" 





*® Ducere vero claflem pulcherrimum, QuuiINTILsan. 
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‘ The fchool-boy has the beft chance of acquiring that corfi- 
dence and fpirit which is neceflary to difplay valuable attainments. 
Exceflive diffidence, bafhfulnefs, and indolence retard the acquifition 
of knowledge, and deftroy its due effect when acquired. They arethe 
caufe of pain to their poffeflors, and commonly do injuftice to their 
seal abilities, and hurt theirintereft. It is one circumiiance in public 
fchools, which tends to give the fcholars a due degree of conndence, 
that public examination or eleétion days are ufually eftablifhed in 
them; when, befides the examination, which, if undergone with 
credit, infpires courage, orations are fpoken before numerous audi- 
tors. This muit greatly contribute to take off that timidity, which 
has filenced many able perfons brought up to the bar, and to the pul- 
pit. The neceflity of making a good appearance on public days, 
caufes a great degree of attention to be paid to the art of {peaking ; 
an art, which, from the defeé of early culture, has been totally wanr- 
ing in fome of our beft divines; many of whom never gave fatisfac- 
tion to a common audience in preaching thofe compcfitions, which, 
when publifhed, have been admired in the clofet. 

© The formation of connexions which may contribute to future ad- 
vancement, and of friendfhips which cannot ealily be diffolved, has 
always been a powerful argument in fupport of the preference of pub- 
lic {chools, Such connexions and fuch friendfhips have been, and 
may be formed. The opportunity which public ichools afford, is cer- 
tainly an additional circumflance in recommendation of them. But I 
cannot omit expreffing my difapprobation of the praétice which has 
fometimes prevailed, of fending a fon to fchool merely to form con- 
nexions. One reafon is, that a fon, in fuch cafes, has been ufually 
inftrucied at home, to pay a fervile deference to thofe of his fchool- 


fellows who are likely to be diftinguifhed by future rank or fortune. 


By this fabmiffion, he has acquired a meannefs of mind highly dil- 
graceful to a man of liberal education. He has entered into a volun- 
tary flavery, for the felf-abafement and inconveniences of which, no 
emolument can compenfate; and he has not unfrequently been fruf- 
trated in his expectation even of profit; for it fo happens, that the 
fervility which accommodates the great man, often renders the vo- 
Juntary dependent contemptible in his fight. After many years 
fervitude, the greedy expedlant is often difmiffed, as he deferves, 
unrewarded. But let him gain what he may, it will in my opinion, 
be dearly purchafed at the price of the conicious dignity of a manly 
independence. ‘Thofe difintereftcd friendfhips which are formed at 
public {chools, from a real congeniality of fentiments and tafte, will 
certainly contribute much to comfort, and perhaps to advancement. 
Experience proves, that they are more durable than thofe formed at 
any fubfequent period. 

‘ A great degree of bodily exercife is neceflary for boys. Nature 
has taken care to provide for this neceflity, by giving them a propen- 
fity to play. But they never enter into the puerile diverfions with 
proper fpirit, but with boye. We then who is placed at a fchool, has 
the belt opportunity of anfwering the intentions of nature, in taking 
that conftant exercife which Contributes equaily to Areng:h of bedy 
and vigour of mind. 7 | 

‘I may 
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«J may add to the many arguments in favour of fchoo!-education, 
the pleafure anj enjoyment of the pupil. Placed in a lictle fociety of 
members like himfelf, he fiods ample fcope for the exertion of his 
various powers and propenfities, Ele has friends and play-feilows 
ccenttantly at hand; and the bufy fcene pafling before him, isa never- 
failing fource of amufement. ’ : 

‘The private pupil languifhes in folitude, deprived of many of 
thefe advantages, or enjoying them imperfectly. He feels but little 
emulation ; he contraéts a diffidence; he makes few friendfhips, for 
want of opportunity ; he is fecluded from the molt healthy exerciles 5 
and his early youth, the pleafant {pring of life, is {pent in a painful 
confinement, 

‘ But yet there are a few circumftances which will render private 
education the moft proper. Thefe are, uncommon meeknefs of dif- 
polition, natural weaknefs of underitanding, bodily infirmity, any 
remarkable defect of the fenfes, and any fingular deformity, Boys ia 
thefe circumltances fhould be treated iike thofe tender plants, which, 
unable to bear the weather, are placed under glaffes, and in the fhel- 
ter of the green-houfe. ‘The oak will flourith belt in an open cxpoe 
fure °.” 

lt muft be confeffed that Mr. Knox’s arguments in favour of 
the opinion he maintains are, many of them, plaufible and in- 
venious + neverthelefs, we cannot altogether concur with him 
in his fentiments on this fubject. 

That a greater proportion of good fcholars is educated in pub- 
jick than in private fchools is not to be denied; but then we 
muft iake this confideration along with us, that for one pupil 
who is educated privately, hundreds go through the difcipline of 
a public fchool. Add toth's, that when children, who have 
their fortunes to make, difcover any ftriking fuperiority of parts 
or underftanding, it is ulual for parents to place them at fome of 
the great public {chools, not only with a view to college prefer- 
ments, but alfo for the opportunity of making connexions which 
may promote their future advancement inthe world. Impolitic 
as this lait motive will prefently appear to be, it fends many a 
boy of genius toa public fchool, who would otherwife have 
been educatcd privately. It is contended, that in public f{chvols 





‘ * The principal cbjefion offered againft the education of 
fchools, when compared with private tuition, has always been, that 
the morals are in greater danger at fchool than at home. © But let 
ws hear a fenfible poet of antiquity on the fubjet: | | 

Plurima funt Fama digna finiftra- 
Que mouiirant ipf pueris tradunique PARENTES. 
Sic Natura jubet: velocius et citids nos | 
Corrumpunt VITIORUM EXEMPLA DOMESTICA. JUVENAL. 

* Add to this, that Lycurgus, Plato, and many other wife men of 
antiquity, as well as of modera times, have preferred public edu- 
cauon, 
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emulation acts as a ftimulus to induftry; this, it muft be ace 
knowledged, is a material advantage: yet, furely, it may be in- 
troduced, in fome degree at leaft, into a fcheme of private edu- 
cation. There feems to be no neceflity that the private tutor 
fhould have but one folitary pupil; any number of pupils, not 
interfering with the ceconomy of a private family, feems fuffici- 
ently compatible with the idea of private pupilage. If there be 
but two, emulation will not fail to operate. The argument 
drawn from the advantages of making connexions at fchool with 
thofe who are born to the expectation of rank or fortune is cer- 
tainly a feeble one. Connexions of that kind are frequently as 
fatal to worldly intereft, as they are to morals, pernicious and 
deftructive. They are, in fhorc, tickets in a lottery, in which 
there are more than a hundred blanks to a prize, It is poffible 
that one boy in a hundred may avail himfelf of them, but what 
will be the fate of the ninety and nine? If their difpofitions be 
paffive and complying, they are in great danger of becoming 
fervile and dependent ; if fpirited and generous, they will in 
fubfequent life endeavour to aflociate with their former fchool- 
fellows on terms of equality with refpect to expence, they will 
affe&t their manner of living, and adopt their extravagance. It 
is needlefs to point out the confequence. “The debt and ruin in 
which fo many young men of {mall fortunes, efpecially at the 
univerfities, are every day involving themfelves, are too certain 
proofs of what we have advanced. 

But the moft powerful argument, and that which fupercedes 
every other in favour of private education, is, that the morals of 
the pupil are in lefs danger from the contagion of vicious exam- 
ple, and from the opportunities of gratification. In a public 
{chool, where numbers are in confederacy, Argus himfelf could 
not have his eyes upon them all. Opportunities will offer, of 
which they will certainly avail themfelves, and which no vigi- 
lance can on every occafion guard againft. It is not, indeed, 
to be denied that vice will infinuate itfelf even into the moft 
private feminaries ; yet, furely its inroads may be more effectu- 
ally oppofed by him who has but one or two to attend to, than 
by the preceptor whofe attention is diftraéted by, and divided 
among, a multitude, daily diverging from the moral line in every 
direction. 

With refpect to that part of the argument which fuppofes, 
that when a boy, who has been under the reftraint of a well- 
conducted domeftic education, is fent to the univerfity, he wi!l 
become more vicious than his vicious affociates, who have been 
educated publicly, we muft totally diffent from it. In this in- 
{tance we fhall not oppofe argument to argument, but obferva- 
tion to obfervation, We have ever remarked that they whofe 
minds were, on entering at the univerfity, beft. ftored with prin- 
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ciples of virtue, have generally carried away with them when 
they left it, a proportionable fhare of the principles they brought 
along with them. We muft further declare, and from actual 
obfervation too, that they, of whom this has been remarked, 
have moft frequently been (allowing for the difparity of num- 
bers) thofe who were educated privately. 

It muft not, however, be inferred that we are blind to the ad- 
vantages of public education, or that we are not convinced of 
its necefity. Without public fchools, education would be con- 
fined to few, or at the beft but imperfectly conducted. It is but 
a fmall part of the community that can afford the expence of 
private education ; but few men, properly qualified for the tafk, 
can be prevailed upon to undertake it ; and laftly, it is not every 
parent who is capable, even if they were fo difpofed, of concur 
ring with the preceptor in his arduous employment ; and with 
out fuch concurrence, the preceptor’s labour would be in danger 
of being perpetually counteracted. AJ] that we contend for is, 
that private education, when -properly conducted, poffeffes, in 
the prefent ftate of things, advantages which are rather to be 
wifhed for than expected from any fyftem of public education 
that has yet been adopted. 

_Mr. Knox is of opinion, that boys ought to be kept at fchool 
till nineteen. In this, it is probable, he may be right; yet, 
furely, it is not neceffary, as he feems to think, that claffical 
ftudies fhould in a manner occupy their whole time till that pe- 
riod. The elementary parts, at leaft, of much ufeful know- 
Jedge might before that age be acquired, without retarding their 
progrefs in letters. ‘The portion of human life which he would 
affign to the acquifition of languages, feems too much to de- 
vote to a fingle purfuit. Milton, who was not without experi- 
ence on this fubject, entertained very different fentiments. He, 
it muft be confefled, runs into a contrary extreme; expecting 
from the generality of boys the performance of what nothing 
rg the capacity of fuch a one as he was could have been equal 

0. 

Mr. Knox’s work is divided into forty fetions, befides an 
Introductory Effay, and another at the conclufion. By this 
methodical divifion, which, in a didactical work of this kind, is 
of fingular utility ; nothing is omitted that has any relation to his 
fubjeét, 

Our limits not permitting us to give a regular analyfis of this 
performance, we fhall content ourfelves with laying before our 
Readers the two following feétions,—the importance of the 
fubjects difcuffed in them will fufficiently apologife for their 
length —The firt is on the Paffions and Vices of Boys : 


* Whoever has had experience among young people, will have re- 
marked, how early, and with what violence, the vicious propeniities 
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of human nature difplay themfelves. To eradicate them is difficult, 
and perhaps impoflible. But they may be refirained and weakened, fo 
as to be rendered lefs dargerous to tuture felicity. 

‘ There are many moft deftruGtive vices of boys, againft which no 
vigilance can fufficiently guard. All that a mailer can do, is, to 
check any tendency to them when he happens to detect it, to correct 
all converfation and behaviour which lead to the commiflion of them, 
and to take care that the pupil is obferved in retirement as clofely 
as circumftances will allow. Some vices are fo indelicate, as fcarcely 
to admit of being mentioned. But where there is reafon to fufpect 
any boy of being habitually guilty of fuch, delicacy muit not pre- 
vent a fuperintendant from {peaking to him in private on the fubject, 
and reprefenting the confequences in colours as frightful as the ima- 
gination can conceive, ‘T'hisisa painful tafk, and requires great ad= 
drefs in the execution. 1 am convinced, much mifery has arifen in 
the world from neglecting to perform it. Difficult as it muft be to a 
man of delicacy, yet it 1s certainly defireable, that while he gives 
moral diffuafives againft vice in general, he fhould fpecify fome vices, 
and paintin lively colours the particular ill confequences which arife 
from them. If virtue in itfelf doés not 2ppear defireable, or vice 
deteftable, yet the idea, that vice will occafion pain, diflempers, 
imbecility, and premature old age, mut have weight. Irregular 
and intemperate paflions, indulged at a boyifh age, will blaft all the 
bloffoms of the vernal feafon of hfe, and cut off all hope of future emi- 
nence, ‘Lhe mind will fympathize with the body, and both will be 
reduced to a wretched tate of weaknefs by too early and exceflive 
indulgences. Difeafe will infallibly follow vice, and blait every blof- 
iom of youth *. I dwell with earneflnefs on this fubject, becaufe the 
f{uccefs of all our cares in education depends upon it. Add to this, 
that innocence is of greater value than learning, 

* The irafcible paflions of boys are often very violent. When they 
difplay their effects in ats of premeditated malice and revenge, they 
jhould certain!y meet with correction. A judicious mafter will give 


general admonitions on the neceflity of reitraining the paflions, and. 


in particular cafes will apply proper punifhment.. He will do right 
toreprefent malice and revenge as by nomeans the effects of a generous 
and noble fpirit, but of a bad and an effeminate heart. It wili indeed 
be much better to bring any improper behaviour into difgrace, than 
to animadvert upon it with feverity. ‘Time, and experience of their 





~ 


* * Paulatim per id nitidum, flos ille juventz 
Difperit, vs tila aximi; tum f{qualida tabes 
Artus, horrendum! miferos obduxit, et alte: 
Grandia turgebant foedis abfceflibus offa. 
Ulcera, proh divam pietatem! informia pulchros 
Pafcebant oculos, et diz lucis amorem, 
Pafcebantque acri corrofas vulnere nares . .¢. 
illum alpes vicinz, illum vaga lumina flerunt; 
filum omnes Ollique dex, Eridanique puellz 
Fieverunt, nemorumque dez rurifgue puellz 
Sibinulque alto gemicum Jacus edidit amne.’ Fracasrorivus, 
. Es ca/tum amilit, pollute cortere, fore.” CaTuLirse f 
ie bad 
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ad influence on perfonal happinefs and reputation, will be the mof 
effeétual remedies for the diforders of the angry paflions. Many of 
them gradually lofe their force as reafon arrives at maturity, and time 
effets a reformation, which art could never produce. Much lefs 
evil happens to young perfons from the irafcible, than from the cone 
cupifcible affections, Still, however, great care fhould be taken to 
reitrain them, and religious arguments fhould always and principally 
be applied; for the indulgence of the irafcible paffions particularly 
militates againft the fpirit of Chriftianity. ’ 
© Boys are apt to be obftinate and fullen. Nothing cures thefe dif- 
tempers fo effectually as ridicule. They fhould be laughed out of 
thefe difagreeable difpofitions by their fchool-fellows ; and indeed, this 
is one of the great advantages of public education, that boys fhame 
each other out of many abfurd and odious ways, which the private 
pupil may retain through life. 7 

‘ Boys are ufually ungrateful to their inftructors, ready to fpeak 
ill of them, revengeful after proper correction, and prone to be 
unthankful for the kindeft treatment. Parents mult remove this 
fault, by difregarding theirs malice, and by fhewing gratitude to the 
matter. 

‘ The bufinefs of correting the paffions and bad habits of chil- 
dren, belongs in a particular manner to parents; but as children 
are often kept at fchool, and at a diltance from parents, during the 
puerile age, it ought undoubtedly to be comprehended in the plan of 
fcholaftic education. But parents have their fons at home fome parts 
of the year. Atthofe times, I am forry to obferve, that they often fo- 
ment by encouraging bad paflions. Many confider anger and revenge 
as marks of a manly fpirit, and, by feeming pleafed with their mot 
violent efiecis, by laughing at them, or by not difcountenancing 
them, give them additional force. The parents ought to be fuffici- 
ently confiderate to fecond the mafter’s endeavours both by precept 
and example, when they have their children at home. Though they 
may be diverted with a boy’s petulance and paffion, during the fhort 
time he is with them, they ihould nat fhew themfelves pleafed; but 
fhould confider, that thefe beginnings will in a few years crow to fuch 
rir as one day to deftroy their children’s happineis and their 

wn, | 

‘ If any really think, and I believe they do, that violent paffions 
are figns of parts and genius, I will beg leave to aflure them that I 
have known the ableft boys of the mildeft affeCtions, and the greateft 
dunces the moft addited to every bad paflion, in their moft violent de- 
grees. Howeéver this may be, the pailions are certainly the caufes of 
the greacelt miferies of human nature; and not to difcourage them 
in boys, under all circumftances whatever, is extreme cruelty.’ 

On tHe UnNiversrTiEs: 

* It is eafy to perceive, that the Englith univerfities are in lefs 
repute than they were formerly. The rich and great, who, at one 
time, would on no account have omitted to fend their fons thither, 
now frequently place them under fome private tutor to finith them, as 
it is Called, and then immediately fend them on their travels. There 
feems, among all orders, to prevail a difcontent on the relaxation of 
idee difcipline, 
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Cifcipline, and the ufelefs and frivolous exercifes required for the ate 
tainment of academical honours. 

‘J have myfelf refided long in one of the univerfities (and the 
fifters are much alike), and'I have feen in it many evils, But I re- 
trained my indignation by atking myfelf the queftion, where [I 
could have been placed in this fublunary world, without feeing 
many evils? I faw immorality, habitual drunkennefs, idlenefs, ig- 
morance, and vanity, openly and boalftingly obtruding themfelves on 
public view. I faw them triumphing without controul over the ti- 
midity of modeft merit. Many things appeared openly, that deferved 
warm difapprobation; but I itill knew there were amiable and wor- 
thy charaéters, and excellent practices and inftitutions, which were 
mot fo generally noticed, becaufe they did not force themfelves on 
the attention, but were concealed in the fhade of literary retire- 
ment. Like the modeft flowret, they were over-run by the ranke 
nefs of the weeds. 

€ E could eafily account for the evils I beheld. It was not to be 
wondered at, that fo great a number of young men juft emancipated 
from {chool, and from a parent’s aathority, fhould break out into 
irregularities, when encouraged by mutual example, ‘Their paflions 
were ftrong, their reafon immature, their experience defective. Pride, 
vanity, and the love of pleafure, urged them to any condu& that 
could cither confer diftinction, or afford gratification. Many had 
money at command. Thefe moft devoutly followed fathion, that dz- 
mon which allures with irrefi‘tible charms to all that is ruinous and 
tidicuious, and were clofely purfued by other young men of fpirit, 
as they called the:mfelves, who were obliged to contraét a heavy 
debt to fupport their extravagance, I believe, under the fame cir- 
cumitances, young men, in any place, would exhibit the fame ap- 

arances; and if there is too little reftraint, and I think there is 
too little, the fault is not in the ftatutes and regulations either of 
the univerfity, or of the colleges, but in the age which will not bear 
reftraint. Yet there are officers whofe hands are invefled with every 
neceflary power; and there is little doubt, but that the very glaring 
abufes which have rifen up, while it has lain dormant, willat laft fti- 
mulate them to exert its full force, 

* When the difcipline fhall be retored, and the obfolete exercifes 
abolifhed, no places in the world will be better adapted toa ftudious 
life, than our noble univerfities. Much ruft has been contracted in 
them by time, many evils deeply rooted, which cannot be eradicated 
but by the legiflative arm; yet with al! their imperfections, I will 
maintain, that no place is able to furnifhh more advantages to the 
real fludent. In them are founded fome. of the fineft libraries on 
earth ; not only public libraries for the general ufe of members of 
the univerfity, but libraries in each college, fearcely lefs convenient 
than if they were in the fludent’s own apartment. In the univer- 
fity at large, profeflorfhips eftablifhed with ample fipends; in col- 
leges, tutors and lecturers. The buildings convenient, elegant, 
fpacious, airy. The apartments of fludents for the molt part hande 
fome, and commodious, filent, retired, and in every refpeét fitted 
for a life of ftudy, Sweet gardens and groves, deliphiful walks, 
and rural retreats. Add to all this, that the high antiquity of the 
place, 
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place, and the many great and learned perfons who have iffued 
from it, give it a moft venerable air, and tend to animate the ftu- 
ith a generous emulation. ; 

oe put as "his reform may be diftant, and as, in the fincerity of 
my heart, I confider the fending a fon thither at prefent, without 
particular precautions, as a moft dangerous meafure; a meafure 
which may probably make fhipwreck of his learning, his morals, his 
health, his character, and his fortune, if he has one; I think it a 
duty incombent on me to point out, as well as I am able, the 
moft likely means to fave all thefe from deftraCtion, and to obtain 
the natural advantages of thefe diflinguifhed feminartes. 

‘In the firft place, boys fhould not be fent to the univerfity fo 
young as they often are. It is really cruel to Jet a boy of fifteen be 
precipitated into drunkennefs and debauchery. By a too early en- 
trance, his health will be injured, bis peace of mind broken, his 
Jearning loft, and his morals depraved. Examples anu opportuni- 
ties for vice abound, and the inexperience. and want of refolution, 
charsGeriftic of boys, will render it difficult to avoid contagion, 
There are inftances of thofe who have gone through with fafety at 
this early age; but they are few in comparifon with thofe who have 
faftained fuch injuries as they have long and feverely felt. Every 
one, on putting on the academical drefs, commences a man in his 
own opinion, and will often endeavour to fupport the charater by 
the practice of manly vices, I advife therefore, that no boy fhall 
be fent to the univerfity till he is nineteen years old. An addi- 
tional reafon is, that, in four years, he may take a batchelor’s de- 
gree; and four years bring him to the age at which he may take 
orders, or enter with propriety into other profeffions. But when a 
boy enters at fifteen, he takes his degree at nineteen, and then 
waits till three-and-twenty without employment. This avkward in- 
terval is not often fpentin the univerfity, but in the country, and 
in the employments of a fportfman and a man of pleafure. Four 
years of idlenefs muft make great havoc in his learned attainments. 
Let it be confidered, how much more advantageoufly the four years 
from fifteen to nineteen would be fpent in a well-dire&ted fchool. 
Such a foundation would be laid in claffical learning, as would 
fcarcely ever give way, even though it fhould fuffer a temporary ne- 

lect, 

wi I am aware that all boys cannot wait at fchool till nineteen, be- 
caufe vacancies in fcholarthips, exhibitions, and fellowships, often 
fummon them unexpectedly before that time. But I muft exhort 
parents ot to let their fons incur danger of moral and mental corrup- 
tion, for the fake of adding a few pounds a year to their allow- 
ance. Where any confiderable advantage is to be obtained, | awié/l 
not expect, in thefe times, that it will be foregone; but every pre- 
caution muft be ufed to obviate the ill confequences of embarking a 
boy without a proper pilot, on a wide and a ftormy ocean. 

* Whenever the circumftances of the parent will admit, a private 
tutor of character muit be engaged. A compenfation mull be made 
him fafficient to induce him to inipe& his pupil not only in the hours 
of ftudy, but alfo of amufement; and I would give particular direce 
tions, that the pupil fhould never take a walk or a ride, but in the 
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12 Knox’s Liberal Education. 
company of the private tutor, or of thofe whom he may approve. 
A faithful tutor, who will thus condefcend to watch the moral con- 
duét of his pupil, will be far more defireable, than a man of genius 
and learning, who wiili only attend to literary improvement. 

¢] fhall not lay down any rules for the conduct of academical 
ftudy, but fhall content myfelf with advifing the parent to place his 
fon under fome ingenious and worthy tutor, and then to fubmit the 
condué of his education at the univerfity entirely to his direction. 
The college tutors are often, it is to be prefumed, men of judge- 
ment as well as learning and morals, and are well qualified to direct 
the ftudent in every part of his conduct. Itis at the fame time to be 
lamented, that from the number of pupils ufually allotted to one, he is 
incapable of paying all that attention to each, which a teader parent 
mult defire. For that reafon, 1 with a private tutor to be joined 
with the college or official tutor, whenever it can conveniently be ef- 
fected. I own, for my own part, 1 fhould be afraid to trufta fon 
without one. The private tutor, it mult be remembered, fhould 
have the whole management of the pupil’s finances. Scarcely any 
but thofe who have refided in the univerfity, or are parents of pupils, 
can form an adequate idea of the many evils of cvery kind and de- 
gree, which would be avoided by giving a prudent private tutor 
tul! powers to direct the expences of his ditciple. 

© Under fuch reftrictions, and with a few public alterations, I re- 
peat, that no place is better calculated for ftudious youth, than 
thefe venerable feats of the mufes, to which they have for ages re- 
forted. ‘To prove that they are capabie of forming the greateit cha 
racters in every department, I appeal to the annals of my counrry, 
sind I cannot help thinking, that their declared enemies, thofe who 
with to dettroy or totally alter their conititution, are of that defcrip-~ 
tion of men who envy the advantages which they have never 
fhared, or who, from an unfortunate moce of thinking, endeavour to 
overturn all the ancient eltabliihments, civil and ecclefiaftical *, 





—— 


* * Tn academia confluxus eit ingeniorum variorum, etiam dives. 
fimorum; reperiuntur ibi homines pravi etiam ac flagitioli, per quos 
anim? fimpliciores’ facilé corrumpuntur. Kit ibi etiam major ali- 
quanto vivendi libertas, quam in prafentia et fab oculis parentum. 
Dantur occafiones difcurrendi, potandi, ludendi alea et tefleris...... 
Adde quod reperiantur, gui his modis guazftum faciunt, ftu teque 
juventucis prompiitudinem facilitatemque, habeant vectigalem. An 
ergo meos filios tot periculis ultré exponam? Scilicet utique cafié, 
moderate, fobric, honeité vivitur, academia fola excepta. Vel fi hoc 
male fingitur, quid non et alibi profpicimus fecuritati nottrorum ? Aut 
it poffumus alibi, cur licebit minus in academia? Sant profecto ibi 
quogue leges, funt magiftratus, funt viri honeftatis virtutifque amantes 
ecinterdum plus, quam nonnulli volunt, rigidiac feveri. Non igitur 
academia in caufa fi qui in ea malé vivant, non ordo profefforius, non 
extera a regibus optime conflituta et quanta poflunt obfervari folita 
diligentia.... Quare manet verum quod innuebam fuperius educa- 
tionis locum maxime idoneum academium effe. 

JoHanneEs Scuerrerus, de Informat. literar. 
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¢ | will only add one moré caution before I leave the fubject of li- 
terary advice. Let not the fcholar think his education finithed, when 
all the forms of it are completed. Let him not clofe his books as 
foon as he has relinquifhed his tutor. Improvement is the bufinefs of 
life. And his days will pafs away pleafantly, who makes a daily ad- 
dition to his ideas. But he who deferts his books, from a common 
but miftaken notion, that after a certain number of years {pent in the 
ufval forms, he is completed, will foon find, that his books will de- 
fert him. He will have renounced one of the beit modes o} {pending 
otium cum dignitate, a refpeftable retirement. Some of the moft im- 
portant profeflions fhould not be, as they often are, merely a genteel 


retreat for idlene/s. a ie ; 
‘ Epaminondas, la derniere annce de fa vie, difoit, écoutoit, 


voyoit, faifoit les méme choles que dans l’age ot il avoir commence 
d’étre inftruit.—Avjourd’hui nous recevons trois educations diffe- 
rentes ou contraires, celle de nos peres, celle de nos maitres, cele du 
monde. Cequ’on nous dit dans la dernicre, renverte touies les idees 
des premieres. MonTesQuieu. [sn 

‘ In the above feftion I have only taken notice of the Enelith uni- 
verfities. [am not experimentally acquainted with any others; but 
I know that great pains have been taken to recommend the Scotch 
and foreign univerfities, to Exglifomen. They certainly can be fupe- 
rior in no other refpect but /rridtne/s of difcipline. I believe Europe 
cannot produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, in opulence, 
buildings, libraries, profefforfhips, fcholarfhips, and all the external 
dignity and mechanical apparatus of learning. If there is an inferi- 
ority, it is in the jerfons, not in the place or in its conftitutions. 
And here I cannot help confefling, that a defire to pleafe the great, 
and bring them tothe univerfities, for the fake of honour and pro- 
fit, and other political motives, caufes a compliance with fafhicnable 
manners, a relaxation of difcipline, and a connivance at ignorance, 
folly, and vice. 

Notwithftanding we have in the former part of this article 
very freely controverted fome pofitions of the ingcnious Wri- 
ter, we are ready to acknowledge the general merit of this prac- 
tical ‘Treatife ; and we fcruple not to pronounce, that whoever 
is immediately interefted in the education of youth, whether it 
be parent or tutor, or whether fuch tutor be public or private, 
he cannot fail to perufe it with fingular advantage. If Mr, 
Knox be able to carry his ideas on this moft important fubject 
into actual execution, or can act up to the very excellent prin- 
ciples he has laid down, it will not be difficult to forefee that. 
the feminary over which he prefides muft exhibit as faultlefs a 
fpecimen of fcholaftic difcipline as ever appeared in any age or 
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FiIS Writer is of opinion, that < uniformity of ftanza, 
when protracted to any degree, muft ever fatigue, as exe 
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tinguifhing the great fource of all pleafure, variety.’ To re 
medy this, he has adopted a feries of ftanzas in which, as ts 
ufual in the choral odes of the Greek tragedians, and in Pin- 
dar, the two firft correfpond, and are fucceeded by a third of a 
different meafure. Thefe, which the ancients diftinguifhed by 
the titles of ftrophe, antiftrophe, and epode, are here denomi- 
nated, fomewhat fantaftically, cadence, antiphony, and unifon. 
Our fentiments on this divifion of the Englith ode being already 
known, they need not be repeated; efpecially as we meet with 
nothing either in the reafonings of this writer, or in the fuc- 
cefs of his practice, to difpofe us to retra&t them. We fhall, 
however, obferve that he appears to be miftaken, when he fup- 
pofes diverfity of ftanza eflential to variety in poetical harmony. 
{f variety depended folely on varying the mode or meafure of 
the verfe, his argument might be conclufive ; but this, in fact, 
is far from being the cafe; it is even poffible that a verfe may 
be varied without obtaining the variety fought for. For in- 
ftance, by the addition of two fyllables to a verfe of eight the 
meafure is varied; but unlefs the additional fyllables be empha- 
tical themfelves, or remove the emphafis from fyllables already 
emphatical, the general harmony of the verfe will be the fame. 
This writer does not feem apprifed that the variety here fpoken 
of depends, not upon the counting of fyllables, or the tranf- 
pofition of rhymes, but upon the paufe, the emphafis, and (if 
we may fo fpeak) upon that certain mufical expreffion, which, 
as it is the refult of feeling and tafte, diftinguifhes the poet 
from the rhymift. Were it otherwife, whence have blank verfe 
and the couplet their variety and harmony? But enough on 
this fubjeét. Let the objectors to uniformity of ftanza read the 
noble Ode to Mr. Howard, or the admirable Lyric produétions 
of a Warton, and they will find that, though diverfity of ftanza 
may not be inadmifhible, it is far from being neceflary. Had 
not Mr. Warton, whofe knowledge of Englith poetry and its 
powers, as a critic, is not lefs eminent than are his abilities as a 
poet, been convinced that the genius of the Englifh ode re- 
quired not fuch diverfity of ftanza, it is probable he would, on 
fome occafion at leaft, have adopted it. | 

The pieces in this collection written after the mode] fpoken of 
above, have the affected title of melsdies. To them fucceed 
what the Author is pleafed to call (and it is well he has given 
them a name) /ymphonies; in which the ftanza, couplet, blank 
verfe, and proie, are interchangeably jumbied and dance the 
hays together, becaufe forfooth, * the fubjeés feemed to de- 
mand an anfwering mode ;” ii Loni ! 

Much, however, as we reprobate the licentioufnefs of fuch 
capricious innovation, we muft do this Writer the juftice to ac- 
knowledge that he is not without fome qualifications efléntially 
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requifite in the compofition of a poet. He appears to have con- 
fiderable learning, and his learning has furnifhed his imagina- 
tion with good ftore of poetical imagery. At the fame time it 
mutt be confefled that we meet with little of that wild and ani- 
mating enthufiafm, that ardor animi zthereus, which is the 
foul and charaéteriftic of true poetry. Add to this that his lane 
. guage, as may be feen in the fpecimen that follows, is rather 
; ftudied than elegant, and its combinations are not unfrequently 
’ harfh and inverted. 


ON THE MILITARY PREPARATIONS MDCCLXXIXe 


“ PRELUDE, 
‘The kingly oaks whofe lofty creft 
€ The wrath of every ftorm defies, 

Of genial Spring the glad fupplies 

’ 


To guard their luftre crave : 


y So they whom honour’s crown hath blef 
“a Require the Mufe’s facred rain, 
ie From Time, from Envy’s hateful train 
A= Their ancient ftate to fave. 
ly CADENCE Jf, 
e. When firft the chiefs 
n Of Albion led ' 
{- Their legions to the Gallic fhore, 
“f The patriot flame 
Ul Informed each breaf: 
hy That flame, alas, appears no more. 
ee Such is the baleful power 
fe Corruption, idol vile! of thy deftroying thower, 
on ARTE TFA OCR TF ° 
he O lafting thame 
ns To every fon 
za Of whom the gallant Edward led, 
iad When Creffy’s field 
its Saw conque!t crown 
With chaplet bright his helmed head! 
“ When wounded by Defpair 
indi The Gallic Genius fled ard fought his native air, 
on UuUNIson If, 
A breaft of diamond ferene and firon 
1 of Was thine, of mighty fire, thou mightier fon; 
eed All regal merits did to thee belong, 
ven Chief of the fable mail! that grace a throne. 
ank As from a ftorm the golden fun difplays 
the His awful pomp in his meridian tower ; 
feet O greater than thy fame! fuch feemed thy power; 
When o’er the vales of Poitiers at thy blaze 
iti The lilied legions fled with wild amaze, 
_ CADENCE II, 
aCe Ye Fays that rove 
ally The moon loved mead 
ifite 
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Where Seine extends his flowery flream; 

What wonder thrilled 

Your little breafts 

To fee the Britifh fymbols beam 

Along your haunted fhore ; 

Where feldom hottile foot had dared to pace before. 
ANTIPHONY MII. 


For vain was art, 
For numbers vain 
To ftay heroic Henry’s courfe. 
Witnefs ye plains 
Of Azincour 
Yet red with fignals of his force ! 
Nor force his fole renown, 
For gems of every virtue decked his warlike crown. 
unrson II. 
And thou, perfidious Spain, yet dar’ft engage 
The fons of them who laid thy glory low 
What time Eliza fwayed her happier age; 
An age when valour ftill was vice’s foe ! 
With adverfe fails tho’ dark was all the main, 
Yet did the chiefs their fteady honour hold : 
But Liberty, to guard her favoured reign, 
With power invifible her foes controlled, 
And bade her own dread ftorms their pomp enfold. 
cADENCE III. 
When Cromwell fteered 
The golden helm 
Of empire he unjuftly won, 
B-fere his name 
The Gallic King 
Sat trembling on his painted throne: 
Nor lefs when from afar 
The lord of Lienheim rolled the purple tide of war. 
ANTIPHONY III, 
Still, flill the fires 
Of Britith fame 
Beneath their filent embers live. 
‘Phey but demand 
Some happy gale 
Their ancient fervors to revive : 
E.lfe whence of Wolfe the fate, 
‘That wild Canada’s lakes and Albion's hill’s repeat ? 
: unison III, 
O then ye lines of warlike fires awake ! 
Ye Britith youth awake to ancient praife, 
Your fouls let generovs emulation take; 
To hide your fathers light with brighter rays, 
The wretched path of juxury forego, , 
"Lhe wretched path that ever leads to thame. 
With patriot heat bid every bofom glow: 
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From Hazird’s hand the wreath of Glory claim, 
True to your birth and to your country’s fame. 
CLOSE, 

Thus hath the Mufe with feeb’e fkill 
Her temple to renown prepared ; 
And many a folemn itatue reared, 
The radiant {pace to crown, 

Bleft did her power attend her will: 
Did Britons as they gaze afpire 

To imitate the godlike choir, 

And make their praife their own,” 

The next Melody is the Harp of Ojfian, a poet for whom he 
entertains a very violent predile€tion, not even allowing him to 
be fecond to Homer! We are not to wonder then, that he 
has beftowed abundant labour on fo favourite a fubjeét. The 
Harp of Offian is, neverthelefs, too artificial to be pleafing ; and 
(if we may be pardoned for the jingle) too affected to affect. 
We trace in it nothing of that fublimity of imagination, that 
elegance of tafle, and that enchanting beauty of exprefiion, 
which charaéterife the Qde prefixed to the tranflation of the 
Fingal of Offian into Englith verfe, written, as we have been 
informed, by an ingenious clergyman of Devonfhire ; and which 
(trom the fame fource of information we hear alfo) either has 
been or wil] foon be fet to mufic by a gentleman, whofe name 
itis fuficient to mention, to excite the curiofity of all the lovers 





Art. Ill. he Mirror. A Periodical Paper publifhed at Edin- 
burgh inthe Years 1779 and 1780. 1zmo. 3Vols. 7s, 6d, 
fewed. Cadell. 


6 O hold the Mirror up te Nature, to fhew Virtue her 
own features, Vice her own image, and the very age and 

body of the Time his form and preffure,” is the defign of this 
publication. How far the reprefentations of domeftic life, 
which this Mirror exhibits, are faithful and exact, muft be de- 
termined by thofe who are acquainted with the manners of the 
Scotch in their own country. But whatever may be the de- 
cifion in that particular, it will not materially affeét the general 
character of thefe fenfible and ingenious Effays, as they poffets 
confiderable merit, independent on local and tranfitory circum- 
ftances. Not that this commendation is to be extended indif- 
criminately to them all: we fometimes meet with unimportant 
and trifling matter, at leaft what appears fo to us on this fide 
the Tweed ; and our ears are not unfrequently offended by Sco» 
ticifms, which, even on familiar fubjeéts, ought carefully to have 
been avoided. At the fame time we are fenfible that an uniform 
equality in a periodical publication of this fort, conduéted by 
Rev. July, 1781. C various 
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various hands, and difcuffing variety of topics, is not to be ex- 


ected, 
° As a fpecimen of thefe Effays, we fhall lay before our Read- 
ers the following ; not as being of peculiar excellence, but as 
introducing to their acquaintance a poet who appears not un- 
worthy of their notice, and whofe name, till now, we were 
ftrangers to. 

‘ Nothing has a greater tendency to elevate and affect the heart, 
than the reflection upon thofe perfonages who have performed a dif- 
tinguifhed part on the theatre of life, whofe actions were attended 
with important confequences to the world around them, or whofe 
writings have animated or inftructed mankind. The thought that 
they are now no more, that their afhes are mingled with thofe of the 
mneaneft and moft worthlefs, affords a fubject of contemplation, which, 
however melancholy, the mind, in a moment of penfivenefs, may feel 
a fecret fort of delight to indulge. ‘* Tell her,” fays Hamlet, ** that 
fhe may paint an inch thick; yet to this fhe muft come at Jaft.” 

¢ When Xerxes, at the head of his numerous army, faw all his 
troops ranged in order before him, he burit into tears at the thought, 
- that, in a fhort time, they would be fweeped from the face of the 
earth, and be removed to give place to thofe who would fill other ar- 
mies, and rank under other generals. 

¢ Something of what Xerxes felt, from the confideration that thofe 
who then were fhould ceafe to be, it isequally natural to feel from the 
reflection, that all who have formerly lived have ceafed to live, and 
that nothing more remains than the memory of a very few, who have 
left fome memorial which keeps alive their names, and the fame with 
which thofe names are accompanied. 

‘ But, ferious as this reflection may be, it is not fo deep as the 
thought, that even of thofe perfons who were poffeffed of talents for 
diftinguifhing themfelves in the world, for having their memories 
handed down from age to age, much the greater part it is likely, from 
hard neceflity, or by fome of the various fatal accidents of life, have 
been excluded from the poflibility of exerting themfelves, or of being 
ufeful either to thofe who lived in the fame age, or to pofterity. Po- 
verty in many, and “‘ difaftrous chance” in others, have ‘* chill'd the 
genial current of the foul,” and numbers have been cut off by pre- 
mature death in the midft of projeét and ambition, How many have 
there been in the ages that are paft, how many may exift at this very 
moment, who, with all the talents fitted to thine in the world, to 
guide or to inftruc it, may, by fome fecret misfortune, have had their 
minds depreffed or the fire of their genius extinguifhed ! 

‘ I have been led into thefe reflections from the perufal of a {mall 
volume of poems which happens now to lie before me, which, though 
poftefled of very confiderable merit, and compofed in this country, 
are, I believe, very little known. In a well-written preface, the 
reader is told, That moft of them are the produ@tion of Michael 
Bruce: That this Michael Bruce was born in a remote village in Ain- 
rofifpire, and defcended from parents remarkable for nothing but the 
Innocence and fimplicity of their lives: That, in the twenty- firit 


year 
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ear of his age, he was feized with a confumption, which put an end 
to his life. : 
“ gee methinks, has more the power of awakening benevo- 
lence, than the confideration of genius thus depreffed by fituation, 
{uffered to pine in obfcurity, and fometimes, as in the cafe of this un- 
fortunate young man, to perifh, it may be, ‘for want of thofe comforts 
and conveniencies which might have foltered a delicacy of frame or 
of mind, ill calculated to bear the hardfhips which poverty lays om 
both. For my own part, I never pafs the place (a little hamlet, 
fzirted with a circle of old afh trees, about three miles on this fide of 
Kinrofi) where Michael Bruce refided; I never look on his dwell- 
ing,—a fmall thatched houfe, diftinguifhed from the cottages of the 
other inhabitants only by a /a/bed window at the end, inftead of a /at- 
tice, fringed with a Aoneyfuckle plant, which the poor youth had 
trained around it;—I never find myfelf in that {pot, but I ftop my 
horfe involuntarily ; and looking on the window, which the honey. 
fuckle has now almoft covered, in the dream of the moment, I pic- 
ture out a figure for the gentle tenant of the manfion; I-wifh, and 
my heart fwells while I do fo, that he were alive, and that I were a 
great man to have the luxary of vifiting him there, and bidding him 
be happy. ——lI cannot carry my readers thither; but that they may 
fhare fome of my feelings, I will prefent them with an extra&t from 
the laft poem in the little volume before me, which, from its fub- 
jeét, and the manner in which it is written, cannot fail of touch- 
ing the heart of every one who reads it. 

‘ A young man of genius, in a deep confumption, at the age of 
twenty-one, feeling himfelf every moment going fafter to decline, 
is an object fufficiently interefting; but how much muft every feel- 
ing on the occafion be heightened, when we know that this perfon 
poflefled fo much dignity and compofure of mind, as not only to con- 
template his approaching fate, but even to write a poem on the 
fubje& ! 

* In the French language there is a much-admired poem of the 
Abbé de Chauliew, written in expectation of his own death, to the 
Marquis de la Farre, \amenting his approaching feparation from his 
friend. Michael Bruce, who it is probable never heard of the Abbé de 
Chaulieu, has alfo written a poem on his own approaching death ; 
wath the latter part of which J fhall conclude this paper, 


‘ Now Spring returns; but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known : 
Dim in my breatft life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are fown, ? 


Starting and fhiv’ring in th’ inconftant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghodft of what I was, 
Beneath fome blafted tree I lie reclin’d, 
And count the filent moments as they pafs, 


The winged moments, whofe unftaying fpeed 
No art can flop, or in their courfe arrett ; 
Whofe flight thail fhortly count me with the dead, 
Anda lay me down in peace with them that reft. 
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Oft morning-dreams prefage approaching fate ; 
And morning dreams as poets tell, are true, 

Led by pale ghoits, | enter death’s dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 


I hear the helplefs wail, the thriek of woe; 
I fee the muddy wave, the dreary fhore, 
The fluggifh ftreams that flowly creep below, 
Which mortals vifit, and return no more. 


Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye chearful plains! 
- Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 
Where Melancholy with {till Silence reigns, 

And tne rank grafs waves o’er the cheerlefs ground, 


There let me wander at the clofe of eve, 

When fleep fits dewy on the Jabourer’s eyes, 
The world and all its bufy follies leave, 
‘ And talk with wifdom where my Dapunis lies. 


There let me fleep forgotten in the clay, 
When Death fhall thut thefe weary aching eyes, 

Reft in the hopes of an eternal day, ,; 
Till the long night is gone, and the laft morn arile./9 





Art. IV. Some Objfervations relative to the Influence of Climate on 
Vegetable and Animal Bodies. By Alexander Wilfon, M.D. 8vo. 
58. Boards. Cadell. 1780. , 


HE principal intention of the Author of this perform- 

ance, which has through accident been too long over- 
looked by us, is to fhew the great influence which climate 
has on vegetables and animals. In the firft of the three parts 
into which it is divided, he endeavours to prove, that ‘ a certain 
degree of the phlogiftic principle is univerfally neceflary to ve- 
getation,’ and that * the quantity difengaged in any given dif- 
trict of the globe is exactly in proportion to the degree of folar 
and /unar influence in that diftri€t :—that the a&tion of manure 
in promoting vegetation bears a certain proportion to the quan- 
tity of phlogiftic matter. contained in thefe manures; and that 
foffil feptics’ (fuch as calcareous earths, mild or cauftic) ¢ act by 
promoting the putrefaction of vegetable and animal bodies, which 
feparates the component parts, and by that means only aét as 
manures :’——and that ¢ the growth of plants is affected by cli- 
mate, in proportion to the degree of light and perfpiration which 
refults from the fun and moon’s joint influence.’ - } 

In the fecond part the Author confiders the human bedy as 
confifting of matter which had originally exifted in a vegetable 
form ; and as being liable to be influenced, as vegetables are 
known to be, by its food and by climate. He examines into the 


changes thus induced, and points out fome of their varieties, and 
the caufes which produce them, —_ 
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In the third part the Author extends the operation of climate, 
and other phyfical principles, to the mind. Here his object is, 
“to trace and fhew the actual influence of climate, in changing 
the powers of the mind; and to attempt the inveftigation of 
thole particular caufes, which produce thefe changes, and alfo 
to point out how the predominance of the fame principle is 
productive of the fame effects on the mind as well as on the 
body, in the extremes of heat and cold.’ 

‘The regular analyfis of a fyftematical work like the prefent, in 
which theory perhaps too much preponderates, would lead us too 
far. Referring the inquifitive reader to the work itfelf, where 
he will meet with fome ingenious obfervations, we fhall actend 
to the fingular accounts which our Author gives, relative to the 
licht of the meon, and its fuppofed influence on vegetable and 
animal bodies. 

Treating of the caufes of putrefaction, the Author affirms, that 
© the contact of the dunar rays very much promotes that pro- 
cefs.? To confirm this aflertion, he relates fome experiments, 
certainly not fufficiently numerous or diverfified, made in the la- 
titude of about eleven degrees North, on two pieces of frefh 
beef; one of which was expofed, during the night, to the light 
of a bright full moon, while the other was covered with a box 
which did not admit a particle of light. In the morning ¢ the 
covered piece fhiewed not the fmalleft fign of putretaction, 
while the other {melled ftrongly. By two o’clock the fame day, 
the found piece began to fmel]l ; but that which had been ex- 
pofed to the lunar rays was much further advanced in putre- 
faction.’ 

The Author adds, that £ facts of this kind are fo generally 
known in thefe climates, that the fifhermen, who are out all 
night, take care to prevent the rays of the moon from fhining 
on the fifh they catch; yet, notwithitanding their precautions, 
thofe taken in moon-light become putrid confiderably fooner 
than others taken.in the day-time, or when there is no myéon- 
fhine.’ He obferves too, that, between the tropics, it has long 
been a general opinion among perfons concerned in the agricul- 
ture of thofe climates, that moon-fhine, or the contact of the 
lunar rays, ripens fuits, and accelerates the growth of plants. 

The Author likewife produces an experiment to fhew that 
the electric matter accelerates putrefaction in animal bodies. In 
the middle of winter, a fmall fith was divided into two equal 
parts, one of which * was kept in an electrified ftate for fome 
hours each day ; while the other lay expofed to the air in the 
fame temperature. That which had been eleétrified emitted a2 
putrid {mell a confiderable time before the other was affected.’ 

We cannot fubfcribe to the Author’s opinion that * the 


antifeptic qualities of vegetables arife from the xitrous acid in 
C3 their 
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their compofition.” "This opinion feems principally to be founded 
on amifapprehenfion of fome of Dr. Prieftley’s obfervations 5, 
particularly of fome experiments contained: in his fecond vo- 
Jume. 

‘ Dr. Prieftley kas fhewn,” fays the Author,. * that vegetable 
fubftances contuin a large proportion of nitrous air, which is a 
modification of the nitrous acid ; and he hath alfo proved that 
animal fubftances (the fat excepted) contain none of this nitrous 
air, but a portion of fixed and inflammabie.’—Elfewhere he 
fays, ‘ eggs contain a proportion of nitrous air; therefore refift 
putrefaction a confiderable time longer than the flefh of grani- 
vorous fowls.?——Milk is rather lefs animalifed than eggs, and. 
contains rather more nitrous air,’ 

It might with equal propriety be faid, that metals, charcoal,. 
fpirit of wine, &c. contain nitrous air, as to affirm that it enters. 
into the compofition of vegetables. ‘Fhe faét is, that all thefe 
fubftances contain phlogifton, which, uniting with the nitrous 
acid added to them, conftitutes the elaftic fluid called nitrous. 
air. It is true, that animal fubftances likewife contain phlogif- 
ton, and yet do not, in general, furnifh much nitrous air, when 
fpirit of nitre is added'to them: but there are numerous fub- 
ftances containing phlogifton, which, from caufes more or lefs 
obvious, or from various circumftances, will not part with it to 
the nitrous acid, fo as to conftitute nitrous air. Thus, blood, 
which in its crude ftate will not produce nitrous air, when 
treated with fpirit of nitre, will readily furnifh air of that kind, 
if it has been previoufly reduced to the ftate of a coal. 

In the fecond part of this work, we meet with fome judicious 
obfervations of the Author’s refpecting the fea-fcurvy. He ob- 
ferves, that the autifeptic regimen, fuch as- the wort recom- 
mended by Dr. Macbride, is not alone fufficient to prevent. or 
cure this difeafe; but that there is another indication of cure 
which ought equally to be attended to; and which confifts in 
keeping up.a due evacuation by the {kin, or by perfpiration, to 
prevent an accumulation of the putrid matter generated, and 
detained in the body. Dr, Lind, he obferves, has given many. 
inftances, where a moilt atmofphere, conjoined with a very mo- 
derate degree of cold, has been productive of the fcurvy both at 
fea and Jand: and even in the warm latitudes, and on fhore,. 
the Author adds, that among the lower claffes, who live much 
on falt beef, and in low damp fituations, where perfpiration is 
greatly obftructed, a confiderable degree of fcurvy is often in- 
duced, though the inhabitants have a ready accefs to the vege» 
tables of the climate.—* The great attention,’ fays the Author, 
* paid by Capt. Cook to his people, their warm cloathing, and 
being only one-third of their time on duty inftead of one half,. 
which. is common, were moft powerful affiiftants to the wort, by 
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tending to keep up that perfpiration which feems fo neceflaty to 
revent the fcurvy.’ Bie 
P B...y. 





Art. V. Mathematical Memoirs refpecting a Variety of Subjects ; 
with an Appendix containing Tables of Theorems for the Calcala- 
tion of Fluents. Vol. I. By John Landen, F.R.S. 4to. 18 5+ 
Boards. Nourfe. 1780. 


HIS very curious performance is divided ittto nine Me- 

. moirs; in the firft of which the Author treats of the 
mechanic powers, fo far as relates to equilibriums. Hetells us, 
that his reafons for writing this Memoir were, that in treating 
of equilibriums (where no moving bodies act on each other, or 
are any way concerned in the enquiry), writers, on the me- 
chanic powers, have founded their demonftrations of the pro- 
perties of thofe powers, on a principle which has been objected 
to as obfcure and unnatural, foreign, unevident, and borrowed 
from a confideration of motion. They infer, continues he, from 
the doctrine of motion, that ‘ as thofe bodies are equipollent in 
the congrefs and reflexion, whofe velocities are reciprocally as 
their innate forces; fo, in the ufe of mechanic inftruments, 
thofe agents are equipollent, and mutually fuftain each the con- 
trary preflure of the other, whofe velocities, eftimated accord- 
ing to the determination of the forces, are reciprocally as the 
forces.’ This properly underftood, Mr. L. fays, is indeed true; 
and being admitted, renders the bufinefs of the writer on thofe 
inftruments very eafy: yet as it is not a clear and natural infe- 
rence, but rather a theorem, wanting a demontftration, aflumed 
as a principle ; and many have exprefled a diffatisfation at the 
manner in which this fubject is ufually treated; it may be of 
ufe to confider the matter in a different light, and to build our 
demonftrations on principles more natural and evident. Such, ] 
prefume, fays Mr. L. are thofe upon which, without any regard 
to the doctrine of motion, I purpofe to eftablifh the funda- 
mental parts of this doctrine. The principle here objected to 
by Mr. Landen, is effentially the fame as Des Cartes, Stevin, 
Newton, Varignon, Herman, and moft of the moderns, found 
their method of explaining thefe things upon. Mr. L.’s con- 
fifts in eftimating the effeéts of a combination of pullies, and 
hence he deduces the properties of the other mechanic powers. 
But whether thofe people that are not fatisfied with the method 
made ufe of by thefe other gentlemen, will be better pleafed 
with that purfued by Mr. L. depends much on tafte and fancy ; 
for our part, we cannot but prefer the method of the ancients to 
both, who laid down a few evident hypothefes, and thence de- 
duced their conclufions. In particular we think that what is 
faid, Art. X. p. 5. of this Memoir, is very obfcure; and 
C 4 fuch 
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fuch as cannot be explained at all, without fome of the po/fulatas 
or hypothefes of Archimedes, in Lib. I. de AE quiponderantibus ; or 
foinething to the very fame purpofe, 

The fubject of the 2d Mem. is the inveftigation of a gene- 
ral Theorem, for finding the length of any arc of a conic 
Hyperbola, by means of two elliptic arcs; a difcovery which 
he firft publifhed in the Philof. Tranfact. for 1775. He fays, 
that the contents of this Memoir properly applied will evince, 
that both the elaffic curve, and the curve of equable reeefs from @ 
given point (with many others) may be conftructed by the rectie 
fication of the ellipfis only, without failure in any point. ‘This 
Mem. likewife contains the inveftigation of fome fluents of a 
compounded form, by means of the rectification of the ellipfis 
and hyperbola. 

The 3d Mem. is on the defcent of a body in a circular arc. 
The times of defcent are here found by means of elliptic arcs. 

Mem. 4. Of the centrifugal force of the particles of a 
body, arifing from its rotation about a certain axis pafling 
through its centre of gravity. 

In this Mem. the forms of certain bodies are determined, that 
can turn round any axis pafling through their centre of gravity, 
fo as that the centrifugal forces of the particles making an equi- 
librium among themfelves, fhall have no power to move the 
faid centre of gravity out of its place, or change the axis of ro- 
tation; fuch a body, therefore, with refpeét to its own particles, 
will undifturbedly revolve about any axis whatever, called a 
permanent axis of rotation, pafling through its centre of gra- 
vity, as will a fphere, Amongft other examples, he gives the 
cone whofe altitude is equal to the radius of its bafe. He fays, 
we may underftand from what is faid in the 5th Tome of the 
Opufcules of D’Alembert, that, after the perufal of what had 
been written on the fubject, a doubt remained with fome ma- 
thematicians—whether there be any folid, befides the f{phere, in 
which any line whatever, pafling through its centre of gravity, 
will be a permanent axis of rotation? Mr. L. prefumes, how- 
ever, that he has here fo fully explained the matter, as to obvi- 
ate, or remove every doubt concerning it. 

. Mem. 5.» A new method of obtaining the fums of certain 
cries. 

The equations at p. 68. which are the foundation of this 
Mem. were given before, by A/r. L. Euler, at p. g8 of his Jn- 
troduction to the Analyfis of Infinites. Mr. Landen’s improve- 
ment feems chiefly to confift in a contraéted mode of expreffion 
for the value of the fines of the arcs, &c. Tothis Mem. is add- 
ed a poft(cript, for the fums of the feries whofe denominators 
are the fquares of the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. thefe 
numbers themfelves being the exponents of the variable quantity 
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ia the numerators. AZ. F. Bernculli, Mr. L. Euler, and fome 
other Authors, have found the fums of thele feries, when the 
variable quantity is unity; and the laft mentioned gentleman, in 
his Jn/iit. Cale. Integ. has alfo given the value, when the figns 
are all affirmative, and the value of the variable quantity is one 
half; which value Mr. Landen had before given in the Philof. 
Tranfact. for 1760. In this poftfcript the value of the faid 
infinite feries is afligned, not only in both thofe cafes, but alfo 
in two others. 

7 i 6. A remarkable new property of the Cycloid dif- 
covered, which fuggefts a new method of regulating the motion 
of a clock. 

This contrivance confilts of two fmooth balls, conneéted b 
a perfectly flexible line or ftring, put into two fimilarly curved 
fmall tubes, fituated exactly alike in the fame vertical plane ; 
fo that one of the balls being raifed above the level of the other, 
and left to defcend by its own gravity, fhall, by means of the 
line or ftring, raife the other bail in the other tube, till its gra- 
vity preponderating, it, in turn, fhall raife the firit again, and 
fo on vice verfa. it is here determined that the cycloid muft be 
the form or curve into which the tubes muft /o be bent, that 
the time of defcent, and confequently of afcent, may be always 
the fame, let the perpendicular or vertical height, through which 
the balls move in the tubes, be what it will, Mr. L. moreover 
obferves, that the evolute of the cycloid being a fimilar cycloid, 
or rather an equal one; the balls may be eafily made to de- 
fcribe any cycloidal arcs by evolution: and, by fubftituting evo- 
lutes inftead of tubes, the friétion of the movement may be 
diminifhed ; but it will then take up more room, 

Mem. 7. Of the motion of a body, keeping always in the 
fame given plane, whilft acted on by any force, or forces, urg- 
ing it continually to change its dire€tion in that plane. 

This is the fame as the general Problem at p. 557. of Mr. 
Simpfon’s Fluxions; the general equations are alfo the fame, 
though inveftigated in a different manner. They were origi- 
nally given by that celebrated mathematician AZ. Clairaut, and 
are the foundation of his Theory of the AZoon. Mr. L. has not 
here indeed applied them to ¢hat, but has notwithftanding much 
enlarged upon them, and drawn 2 great number of curious con- 
fequences, for which we muft refer to the book itfclf. 

Mem. 8. Of the motion of a body in (or upon) a Spherical 
furface ; in (or upon) which it is retained by fome force urg- 
ing it towards the centre of the fphere, while it is continually 
impelled by fome other force, or forces, to change its direction in 
(or upon) that furface. 

The fubject of this Mem. is very nearly related to that of the 
preceding one ; the general equations are alfo eflentially the fame ; 
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nor is the method of inveftigating them materially different. 
The occafion of it feems to be this; M. le Chevalier d’Arcy 
having, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris for the year 1759, objected to fome parts of Mr. Simp- 
fon’s determination of the preceffion of the equinox, and mu- 
tation of the earth’s axis, as given in his MUifcellaneous Traés 
publifhed in 1757 ; that celebrated aftronomer, M. de la Lande, 
undertook, in the 22d book of his Aftronomy, to fimplify 
and explain Mr. Simpfon’s procefs, and anfwer the objections 
that had been made to it. But in doing this, at Art. 3543, he 
feems not himfelf to have entered perfectly into the fpirit of Mr. 
Simpfon’s defign, in the 2d lemma, p. 3. of his faid Traéts. 
Mr. Simpfon meant only to determine the force there menti- 
oned, when the circle turned with a very flow motion, and for 
this purpofe he faw that the common laws of central forces 
were fufficient; whereas, if he had detigned to determine it for 
any or every velocity whatever of the revolving circle, he mutt, 
according to his own ideas of thefe matters, have had recourfe to 
the inveftigation of equations fimilar to thofe of M. Clairaut, 
which would have obliged him to have given the moft difficult 
part of his laft Traét, at the beginning of the firft..... And Mr. 
Landen has in this Mem. juftified Mr. Simpfon’s folution, when 
the velocity of the revolving circle is very flow; and given ex- 
preffions for the forces, Ict that velocity be what it will. 

Mem. g. Of the motion of a body in any variable plane. 

To the 7th Mem. is here added the confideration of the plavey 
in which the body or projectile is always found, having alfo it- 
felf a rotatory motion about an immoveable axis. 

In thefe three laft Memoirs, in which the motion of a projetile 
is confidered, Mr. L. fays, the Reader will find fome propofi- 
tions that are in many authors; neverthelefs I perfuade myfelf, 
that what I have written refpeCting thofe propofitions will not 
be deemed trite and uninftructive. ‘There are moreover in them 
fome new refearches, which may poffibly be not unworthy of 
regard, He continues, that the common doétrine of centripetal 
forces, will only determine the path of a projectile, when fuch 
force or forces continually urge the body towards or from the 
fame certain centre; this deficiency he has endeavoured to 
fupply in thefe three Jaft Memoirs. And as a further applica- 
tion of the principal theorems in thefe Memoirs may be requifite 
to explain fufficiently the general doétrine of a projeétile’s motion, 
he purpofes to make fuch application in fome fubfequent Me- 
moirs refpecting propofiticns too intricate to be confidered 
among the examples, which he thought proper to be given 
in the Memoirs wherein thofe principal theorems are invefti- 
gated.... But, Mr. Landen, facts, facts, in proof of the prin- 
ciples, are exceedingly detireable, as well as thefe abftraGted rea- 
fonings 
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fonings by velocities, and elements of velocities ; it is therefore 
much to be wifhed for, that in thefe fubfequent Memoirs that 
are mentioned, fome endeavours will be ufed to point out, in a 
fair open manner, the agreement of thefe theoretic deductions, 
with experiments and obfervations. We know that this is a 
very difficult tafk, but Mr. L. has before now furmounted many 
difficulties. —However, to fpeak a little more particularly, if the 
doing this in the lunar theory be too much to be hoped for, two 
at leaft of the prefent Memoirs owe their birth to the theory of 
the proceffion and nutation, it is therefore hoped at leaft that the 
agreement of this with obfervations will be attempted to be 
cleared up in the fubfequent ones *. ‘Till about the year 1747, 
what Sir d/aac Newton had done on the theory of projectiles was 
thought fufficient, and we are now well aware that it is much 
eafier to raife objections againft what has been done fice, than in- 
ftead thereof, to propofe any thing better. 

At the end of the Mem. is a copious Appendix, containing 
tables of theorems for the calculation of fluents, much more 
comprehenfive than any thing of the kind that has yet been given 
to the Public: and indeed the Book is by far the moft curious 
piece on mathematics that has appeared, in our language at leaft, 
for many years. paft, 





* If this be too vague and uncertain on account of the unknown 
denfity of the moon,, and interior ftrata of the earth, can no experi- 
mental contrivance be thought on, to afcertain the truth of the value 
given by the theory, for the effect of the force ating in diretion per- 


pendicular to the radius-vector, as it is called ? Ww—b-e¢, 





Art. VI. A Letter from M, Chriftian Mayer, Afironomer to the 
Evector Pararine, to Mr. N.N. on the going of a new Pendu- 
lum Clock, made by Mr, John Arnold, and fer up in the EleGor’s Ob- 
Jervatory at Manheim. (Tranflated from the Gerinan.) to. 
is.6d, Becket. 1781. 


N our Review for September laft, we gave an account of 

the excellencies of a Pocket Chronometer made by this in- 
genious artift ; and we have here another admirable fpecimen of 
his ufeful ingenuity. In the Preface we are told, Mr. Arnold 
confidered that if the rod of the Pendulum was faftened to the 
loweft part of the ball, the centre of ofcillation would afcend 
when the ball expanded ; and that if it was faftened to the top, 
the centre would defcend ; he therefore concluded that there muft 
be fome intermediate point which is neither the centre of gravity 
nor ofcillation, to which if the rod was faftened, the centre of 
ofcillation would be ftationary, whether the bal! fhould expand 
or contract, and thus the pendulum be kept of the fame length, 
under the different vicifitudes of heat and cold, The axis of 
the 
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the fwing wheel turns in an hard ruby, not for ornament but 
from neceffity ; thefe ftones in fome meafure fupplying the place 
of oil, which is ufually applied to ciocks, to leflem the friction ; 
but as part of the oi! gradually hardens and becomes folid, 
thereby caufing irregularities in the movement, the beft way was 
to get rid of it in fuch parts of the machinery as are moft liable 
to be affected by its variation or cohelion. This was the primary 
motive € > fubftituting rubies; and it is doubtlefs in confc- 
quence of this, and other judicious alterations, fuch as cyclo- 
idal cheeks, that Mr. Arnold’s time-keepers are fo much fupe- 
rior to thofe of other artifts. It has been found that agates are 
much too foft to anfwer the purpofe of rubies; it is however to 
be wifhed, that fomething lefs coftly could be found out to an- 
fwer this purpofe, and make the difcovery more generally ufeful. 

When I fee, fays M. Maver, that in the courfe of a year, 
Mr. Arnold’s clock will vary no more than 2 or 4 feconds, my 
expectations are raifed, my pleafure is extreme; hereby aftro- 
nomers wil! have opportunities of difcovering fome ftill unknown 
irregularities in the diurnal rotation of the earth round her axis, 
in whatever fituation it may be through the whole year, at each 
diftance from the fun. 

It is greatly to be lamented, fays the Tranflator, that the few 
obfervatorics in Europe are not better provided with time-keep- 
ers, and inftruments of the moft exact conftruGion. There are 
{till many material points in aftronomy to be fettled, and irre- 
gularities among the celeftial bodies whofe caufes are yét undif- 
coveredy which probably might be inveftigated if greater exact- 
nefs was employed in the obfervations. The variation of the 
places of feveral of the fixed ftars, and the difference between the 
computed and obferved longitudes of the moon and planets, note 
withilanding the late improvements, make this more than con- 
jeCtural ; and it is much to be regretted, that aftronomers have 
it not in their power to make farther and more accurate at- 
tempts, by being better provided with inftruments. ‘lo furnifh 
fuch additional encouragements to fcience, is beyond the abi- 
lity of moft private perfons ; but, when confidered as a national 
expence, it is of all concerns the moft trifling. Unfortunately 
the examples of our gracious Sovereign, and the Bavarian Elec- 
tor, are more admired than imitated. 

You well know, fays AZ. Mayer, that, according to the expe- 
riments hitherto made, a change of 20 decrees in Reaumur’s 
Thermometer makes an alteration of nearly 16 feconds in the 
daily going of common pendulum clocks; but in this, fuch al- 
teration from the 1ft of September, to the 16th of December, 
amounted only to 1”, 119; and yet this was the greateft error 
that happened in 131 days: a thing almoft incredible, and 
which does the higheft honor to the Exgli/h artift, Arnold! 
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Art. VIL. Continuation of the Account of Mr. Gibbon’s Hiory of 


the Decline and Fail of rhe Roman Empire. 


HE twenty-feventh chapter of this Hiftory (the firft of 

§ Vol. 3d.) opens with an account of the character and 
condu@ of the Emperor Gratian, whofe fame, before he had 
accomplifhed the twentieth year of his age, was equal, Mr, 
Gibben obferves, to that of the moft celebrated princcs. His 
gentle and amiable difpofition endeared him to his private 
friends, the graceful affability of his manners engaged the af- 
fection of the pecple: men of letters, who enjoyed the libe- 
rality, acknowledged the tafte and eloquence of their fove- 
reign ; his valour and dexterity in arms were cqually applauded 
by the foldiers ; and the cle:gy conlidered the humble piety of 
Ccratian as the firit and moft ufeful of his virtues. 

‘ The viSory of Colmar, continues ovr Fitftorian, had delivered 
the Weft from a formidab'e invafien ; and the grateful provinces of 
the Eaft afcribed the merits of Theodotius, to the author of Ais great- 
ne(s, and of the public fatety. Gratian furvived thofe memorable 
events only four or ive years; but he furvived bis reputation ; and, 
before he fell a victim: to rebellion, he bad Joft, in a great meafure, 
the refpeci and confidence of the koman world. 

‘ The remarkable alteration of his charater or condu&, mzy not 
be imputed to the arts of flattery, which had befieged the fon of 
Valentinian from his infancy; nor to the headttrong pations which 
that gentile youth appears to have efcaped. A more attentive view 
of the life of Gratian, may perhaps fugvelt the true caufe of the dil- 
appointment of the putlic hopes. His apparent virtues, tnflead of 
being the hardy productions of experience and adverfity, were the 
premature and artificial fruits cf a royal ecucation. The anxious 
tendernefs of his father was continually employed to beliow on him 
thofe advantages, which he might perhaps eileem the more highly, 
as he himfelf had been deprived of them; and the molt tkilful 
matters of every fcience, and of every art, had laboured to form 
the mind and body of the young prince. The knowledge which 
they painfully communicated was difplayed with oftentation, and 
celebrated with lavith praife. His foft avd tractable difpoiition re- 
ceived the fair impreflion of their judicious precepts, and the abe 
fence of paflion might eafily be mifiaken for the flrength of reafon. 
His preceptors gradually rofe to the rank and confequence o! mini- 
fiers of ftate ; and, asthey wifely diflembled their fecret authority, 
he feemed to a& with firmnefs, with propriety, and with judgment, 
On the moft important occafions of his life and reign. But the in- 
fluence of this elaborate intiru€tion did not penetrate beyond the fur- 
face; and the fkilful preceptors, who fo accurately guided the fteps 
of their royal pupil, could not infufe into his feeble and indolent 
character, the vigorous and independent principle ef action, which 
renders the laborious purfuit of glory effentially neceflary to the 
happinefs, and almoft to the exillence, of the hero. As foon as 
time and accident had removed thofe faithful counfellors from the 
throne, the emperor of the Weft infenfibly defcended to the level 
of 
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of his natural genius; abandoned the reins of government to the 
ambitious hands which were ftretched forwards to grafp them; and 
amufed his leifure with the moft frivolous gratifications. A public 
fale of favour and injuftice was inftituted, both in the court, and in 
the provinces, by the worthlefs delegates of his power, whofe merit, 
it was made /acrilege to queftion. The confcience of the credulous 
prince was directed by faints and bifhops; who procured an Imperial 
edict to punifh, as a capital offeace, the violation, the negleé, or 
even the ignorance, of the divine law. Among the various arts which 
had exercifed the youth of Gratian, he had applied himfelf, with 
fingular inclination and fuccefs, to manage the horfe, to draw the 
bow, and to dart the javelin; and thefe qualifications, which might 
be ufeful toa foldier, were proitituted to the viler purpofes of hunt- 
ing. Large parks were inclofed for the Imperial pleafures, and plen- 
tifully ttocked with every {pecies of wild beatts ; and Gratian neglected 
the duties, and even the dignity, of his rank, to confume whole days 
in the vain difplay o! his dexterity and boldnefs inthe chace. The 

ride and with of the Roman emperor to excel in an art, in which he 
might be furpaffed by the meaneit of his flaves, reminded the numes 
rous {peStators of the examples of Nero and Commodus: but the 
chafte and temperate Gratian was a ftranger to their monftrous vices; 
and his hands were ftained only with the blood of animals. 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the 
eyes of mankind, could not have difturbed the fecurity of his reign, 
if the army had not been provoked to refent their peculiar injuries. 
As long as the young emperor was guided by the inftructions of his 
mai'ers, he profeffed himfelf the friend and pupil of the foldiers; 
many of his hours were {pent in the familiar converfation of the 
camp; and the health, the comforts, the rewards, the honours, of 
his faithful troops, appeared to be the object of his attentive concern, 
But, after Gratian more freely indalged his prevailing tafte for hunt- 
ing and fhooting, ke naturally connected himfelf with the moit dex- 
terous minitte’s of his favourite amufement. A body of the Alani was 
received into the military and domeftic fervice of the palace ; and the 
admirable fkil!, which they were accuftomed to difplay in the unbounded 
plains of Scythia, was exercifed, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks 
and inclofures of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and cuftoms of 
thefe favourite guards, to whom alone he entrufted the defence of 
his perfon; and, as if he meant to infult the public opinion, he fre- 
quently thewed himfelf to the foldiers and people, with the drefs and 
arms, the long bow, the founding quiver, and the fur garments, of a 
Scythian warrior, The unworthy {pectacle of a Roman prince, who 
had renounced the drefs and manners of his country, filled the minds 
of the legions with grief and indignation. Even the Germans, fo 
ftrong and formidable in the armies of the empire, affected to difdain 
the ftrange and horrid appearance of the favages of the North, who, 
in the fpace of a few years, had wandered from the banks of the Volga 
to thofe of the Seine. A loud and licentious murmur was echoed 
through the camps and garrifons of the Weft; and as the mild in- 
dolence of Gratian neglected to extinguith the firft fymptoms of dif- 
content, the want of love and refpeét was not {upplied by the influence 
of fear. But the fubveriion of an eltablifhed government is always a 
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work of fome real, and of much apparent, dificulty; and the throne 
of Gratian was protected by the fanctions of cuftom, Jaw, religton, 
and the nice balance of the civil and military powers, which had 
been eftablithed by the policy of Confiantine. It is not very import- 
aat to inquire from what caufes the revolt of Britain was produced, 
Accident is commonly the parent of diforder; the feeds of rebellion 
happened to fall on a foil which was fuppofed to be more fruitful than 
any other in tyrants and ufurpers; the legions of that fequeftered 
ifland had been long famous for a fpirit of prefumption and arro- 
gance 5 and the name of Maximus was proclaimed by the tu- 
multuary, but unanimous voice, both of the foldiers and of the 
provincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not yet 
afcertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-foldier, and the rival of Theodofius, whofe elevation he 
had not feen without fome emotions of envy and refentment: the 
events of his life had long fince fixed him in Britain ; and I fhould not 
be unwilling to find fome evidence for the marriage, which he is faid 
to have contraed with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caernar- 
vonfhire. But this provincial rank might juftly be confidered as 
a ftate of exile and obfcurity ; and if Maximus had obtained any civil 
or military office, he was not invefled with the authority either of go- 
vernoror general. His abilities, and even his integrity, are acknow- 
ledged by the partial writers of the age; and the merit mutt indeed 
have been con{picuous, that could extort fuch a confeffion in favour 
of the vanquiihed enemy of Theodofius, The difcontent of Maximus 
might incline him to cenfure the conduét of his fovereign, and to en- 
courage, perhaps, without any views of ambition, the murmurs of the 
troops. But in the midit of the tumult, he artfully, or modeftly, re- 
fuled to afcend the throne; and fome credit appears to have been 
given to his own pofitive declaration, that he was compelled to accept 
the dangerous prefent of the Imperial purple.’ 

In the remaining part of this chapter we have an account 
of the death of Gratian, the ruin of Arianifm, the firft civil 
war againft Maximus, the chara¢ter, adminiftration, and pe- 
nance of Theodofius, the death of Valentinian the fecond, the 
fecond civil war, againft Eugenius, and the death of ‘Thea- 
dofius. 


The final deftru€tion of paganifm, and the introduction of 
the worfhip of faints and relics, among Chriftians, are the fub- 
jects of the twenty-eichth chapter. Mr. Gibbon introduces it 
with obferving that the Chriftians, more efpecially the clergy, 
had impatiently fupported the prudent delays of Conftantine, 
and the equal toleration of the elder Valentinian, and that they 
could not deem their conqueft perfect or {ccure, as long as their 
adverfaries were permitted to exift. The influence, which 
Ambrofe and his brethren had acquired over the youth of Grae 
tian, and the piety of Theodofius, was employed to infufe the 
maxims of perfecution into the breafts of their Imperial pro- 
felytes. Two fpecious principles of religious jurifprudence 
were eftabjithed, we are told, from whence they deduced a di- 
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ret and rigorous conclufion, againft the fubjects of the empire, 
who ftill adhered to the ceremonies of their anceftors; that the 
magiftrate is, in fome meafure, guilty of the crimes which he 
nevlects to prohibit, or to punifh; and that the idolatrous wor- 
fhip of fabulous deities, and real da@mons, is the moft abomi- 
nable crime againit the fupreme majelty of the Creator. ‘The 
laws of Mofes, and the examples of Jewifh hiftory, were haf- 
tily, perhaps erroneoufly, (Mr. Gibbon fays) applied by the 
clergy, to the mild and univerfal reign of Chriftianity. The 
zeal of the emperors was excited to vindicate their own honour, 
and that of the Deity: and the temples of the Roman world 
were fubverted, about fixty years after the converfion of Con- 
ftantine. 

The philofophic reader will have peculiar fatisfaction in an 
attentive perufal of this chapter. The hiftorian’s general re- 
fiections thew evidently that he has a clear and comprehenfive 
view of his fubject, and afford ftriking proofs of his fagacity 
and difcernment. 

The twenty-ninth chapter contains an account of the final 
divifion of the Roman empire between the fons of Theodofius, 


of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, the adminiftration of [| 


Rufinus and Stilicho, the revolt and defeat of Gildo in Africa. 
The revolt of the Goths, the two great invafions of Italy by 
Alaric and Radagaifus, the ufurpation of Conftantine in the 
Weft, the difgrace and death of Stilicho, are the fubjects of 
the thirtieth chapter.—In the thirty-firft, we have an interefting 
and ‘original pi¢ture of the manners of Rome from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who prudently chofe the capital of the empire, as 
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the refidence the beft adapted to the hiftorian of his own times, | 


and who has mixed with the narrative of public events, a lively 


reprefentation of the {cenes with which he was familiarly cone | 


verfant. The judicious reader, Mr, Gibbon obferves, will not 
always approve the afperity of cenfure, the choice of circums 
ftances, or the ftyle of expreffion ; he will perhaps deteét the 


Jatent prejudices, and perfonal refentments, which foured the | 


temper of Ammianus himfelf; but he will furely obferve, with 


philofophic curiofity, the ftriking picture of the manners of 


Rome. 


Our hiftorian explains, in a note, the liberties he has taken 


with the text of Ammianus—he has melted down into one 


FONT, 


piece the fixth chapter of the fourteenth, and the fourth of the | 


twenty-eighth book—he has given order and cennexion to the 
confufed mafs of materials—he has foftened Some extravagant 


an aad 


hyperboles, and pared away fome fuperfluities of the original— | 
he has developed fome obfervations which were infinuated, ra- | 


ther than exprefled. With thefe allowances, his verfion will be 
found, he thinks, not literal indeed, but faithful and exact, 
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In regard to the populoufnefs of Rome at this period, Mr. 
Gibbon tells us, that the total number of houfes in the four- 
teen regions of the city, is accurately itated in the defcription of 
Rome, compofed under the reign of Theodofius, and that they 
amount to forty-eight thoufand three hundred and eighty-two. 
The two clafies of domus and of infule, into which they are 
divided, include all the habitations of the capital, of every 
rank and condition, from the marble palace of the Anifil, with 
a numerous eftablifhment of freedmen and flaves, to the lofty 
and narrow lodging-houfe where the poet Codrus and his wife 
were permitted to hire a wretched garret immediately under the 
tiles. If we adopt the fame average, which, under fimilar cir- 
cumftances, has been found applicable to Paris, and indiffe~ 
rently allow about twenty-five perfons for each houfe, of every 
degree ; we may fairly eftimate the inhabitants of Rome, Mr. 
Gibbon fays, at twelve hundred thoufand: a number which 
cannot be thought exceffive for the capital of a mighty empire, 
though it exceeds the populoufnels of the greateft cities of mo-= 
dern Europe. 

Having given a diftin& and accurate view of the ftate of 
Rome under the reign of Honorius; our Hiftorian proceeds, in 
the fame chapter, to give an account of the firft, fecond, and 
third fiege of Rome by the Goths; part of what he fays con- 
cerning the third fiege we fhall before our Readers. 

‘ The king of the Goths, who no longer diflembled his appetite 
for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under the walls of the 
capital; and the trembling fenate, without any hopes of relief, pre- 
pared, by a defperate refiltance, to delay the ruin of their country. 
But they were unable to guard againft the fecret confpiracy of their 
ilaves and domellics ; who, either from birth or intereft, were at- 
tached to the caufe of the enemy. At the hour of midnight, the 
Salarian gate was filently opened, and the inhabitants were awaken- 
ed by the tremendaus found of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred 
and fixty-three years after the foundation of Rome, the Imperial city, 
which had fubdued and civilifed fo confiderable a part of mankind, 
was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia. 

‘ The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into 
a vanquithed city, difcovered, however, fome regard for the laws of 
humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to feize 
the rewards of valour, and to enrich themfelves with the fpoils of a 


‘wealthy and effeminate people: but he exhorted them, at the fame 


time, to {pare the lives of the unrefifting citizens, and to refpect the 
churches of the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy and invio- 
lable fanftuaries. Amidft the horrors of a noéturnal tumult, feveral 
of the Chriftian Goths difplayed the fervour of a recent convertion ; 
and fome inftances of their uncommon piety and moderation are 
related, and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecclefiaftical writers. 
While the Barbarians roamed through the city in queit of prey, the 
Rev. July, 1781. D humbie 
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huinble dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the 
fervice of the ulrar, was forced open by one of the powerful Goths, 
He immeaiately demanded, though in civil language, all the gold 
and filver in her poffeffion ; and was aftonifhed at the readinels with 
which fhe conduéted him to a fplendid hoard of maffy plate, of the 
richeft materials, and the moft curious workmanfhip. The Barba- 
rian viewed with wonder and delight this valuable acquifition, till he 
was interrupted by a ferious admonition, addrefled to him in the 
following words: ‘* Thefe, faid fhe, are the confecrated veflels be- 
‘* longing to St. Peter; if you prefume to touch them, the facrile- 
‘© pious deed will remain cn your confcience. For my part, I dare 
“¢ not keep what I am unable to defend.”” The Gothic captain, 
ftruck with reverential awe, difpatched a meflenger to inform the 
king of the treafure which he had difcovered ; and received a peremp- 
tory order from Alaric, that ail the confecrated plate and ornaments 
fhould be tranfported, without damage or delay, to the church of 
the apoftle, From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill, to 
the diftant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, 
marching ip order of battle throvgh the principal ftreets, pro- 
tected, with glittering arms, the long train of their devout compa- 
nions, who bore aloft on their heads, the facred veffels of gold and 
filver; and the martial fhouts of the Barbarians were mingled with 
the found of religious pfalmody. From all the adjacent houfes, a 
crowd of Chriftians haftened to join this edifying proceffion; and a 
multitude of fugitives, without diftinion of age, or rank, or even 
of feé&, had the good fortune to efcape to the fecure and hofpitable 
fanctuary of the dion, The learned work, concerning the City 
of God, was profefledly compofed by St. Auguftin, to juftify the 
ways of Providence in the deftruction of the Roman greatnefs. He 
celebrates, with peculiar fatisfation, this memorable triumph of 
Coriit; and infults his adverfaries, by challenging them to produce 
fome fimilar example, of a town taken by ftorm, in which the fa- 
bulous gods of antiquity had been able to protect either themfelves, 
or their deluded votaries. 

* In the fack of Rome, fome rare and extraordinary examples of 
Barbarian virtue have been defervedly applauded. . But the holy pre- 
cinéts of the Vatican, and the apoftolic churches, could receive a very 
{inall proportion of the Roman people: many thovfand warriors, 
more efpecially of the Huns, who ferved under the ttandard of 
Alaric, were ftrangers to the name, or at leaft to the faith, of Chrift; 
and we may fufpect, without any breach of charity or candour, 
that, in the hour of favage licence, when every paffion was in- 
flamed, and every reftraint was removed, the precepis of the gofpel 
feldom influenced the behaviour of the Gothic Chrittiaas. The writers, 
the beft difpofed to exaggerate their clemency, have freely con- 
fefied, that a crue} flaughter wes made of the Romans; and that 
the ftreets of the city were filled with dead bodies, which remained 
without burial during the general confternation. The defpair of the 
citizens was fometimes converted into fury; and whenever the 
Barbarians were provoked by oppofition, they extended the pro- 
mifcuous maifacre, to the feeble, the innocent, and the helplefs. The 
private revenze of forty thoufand flaves was exercifed wihout pity 
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or remorfe ; and the ignominious lafhes, which they had formerly 
received, were wafhed away in the blood of the guilty, or obnoxious, 
families. ‘The matrons and virgins of Rome were expofed to inju- 
ries more dreadful, in the apprehenfion of chaftity, than death itfelf ; 
and the ecclefiaitical hiftorian has feleted an example of female virtue, 
for the admiration of future ages*. A Roman lady, of fingular 
beauty and orthodox faith, had excited the impatient defires of a 
young Goth, who, according to the fagacious remark of Sozomen, 
was attached tothe Arian herefy, Exafperated by her obftinate re- 
fiftance, he drew his fword, and, with the anger of a lover, flightly 
wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine itill continued to brave 
his refentment, and to repel his love, till the ravifher defifted from 
his unavailing efforts, refpectfully conducted her to the fanétuary of 
the Vatican, and gave fix pieces of gold to the guards of the church, 
on condition that they fhould reftore her inviolate to the arms of her 
hufband, Such inftances of courage and generofity were not ex« 
tremely common. The brutal foldiers fatisfied their fenfual appe- 
tites, without confulting either the inclination, or the duties, of their 
female captives: and a nice queition of cafuiltry was ferioufly agi- 
tated, Whether thofe tender victims, who had inflexibly refufed 
their confent to the violation which they fuitained, had loft, by 
their misfortune, the glorious crown of virginity. There were 
other loffes indeed of a more fubftantial kind, and more general 
concern, It cannot be prefumed, that all the Barbarians were at all 
times capable of perpetrating fuch amorous outrages; and the want 
of youth, or beauty, or chaftity, protected the greateft part of the 
Roman women from the danger of a rape. Bu: avarice is an ine 
fatiate and univerfal paffion; fince the enjoyment of almoft every 
objet that can afford pleafure to the different taites and tempers of 
mankind, may be procured by the poffeflion of wealth. in the 
pillage of Rome, a juft preference was given to gold and jewels, 
which contain the greateft value in the {malleft compafs and weight ; 





‘ * Sozomen, |, ix.c. 10. Auguftin (de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. 17.) 
intimates, that fome virgins or mat ons attually killed themfelves to 
efcape violation ; and though he admires their foirit, he is obliged, 
by his theology, to condemn their rath prefumption. Perhaps the 
good bifhop of Hippo was too eafy in the belet, as well as too rigid 
in the cenfure, of this a€tof female heroifm. The twenty maidens (if 
they ever exifted), who threw themfelves into the Elbe, when Mag- 
deburgh was taken by ftorm, have been multiplied to the number of 
twelve hundred. See Harte’s Hittory of Guftavus Ado!phus, vol. i, 
p- 308. 

* + See Auguflin, de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. c. 16.18. He treats the 
fubje& with remarkable accuracy ; and afte: admitting that there can- 
not be any crime, where there is no confent. he adds, Sed quia non 
folum quod ad dolorem, verum etiam quod ad libidinem, pertinet, in 
Corpore alieno perpetrari poteft; quicquid tale facum fuerit, etfi re- 
tentam conftantiffimo animo pudicitiam non excatit, pudorem tamen 


ncutit, ne credetur falum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod fieri 


 fortafle fine-carnis aliqva voluptate non potuit. Inc. 18. he makes 


dome curious diftinétions between moral and phyfical virginity. 
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but, after thefe portable riches had been removed by the more dili- [ 
gent robbers, the palaces of Rome were rudely tripped of their {pten. 
did and cofily furniture. The fide-boards of mafly plate, and the 
variegated wardrobes of filk and purple, were irregularly piled in the 
waggons, that always followed the mirch of a Gothic army. The 
moit exquifite works of art were roughly handled, or wantonly de- 
ftroyed: many a ftatue was melted for the fake of the precious maz | 
terials; and many a vafe, in the divifion of the fpoil, was fhivered 
into fiagments by the ftroke of a battle-axe. The acquifition of | 
riches ferved only to {timulate the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, 
who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force from 
their prifoners the confefiion of hidden treafure. Vifible {plendoar | 
and expence were alleged as the proof ofa plentiful fortune: the ap. 
pearance of poverty was imputed to a parfimonious difpofition ; and | 
the obflinacy of fome mifers, who endured the moft cruel torments | 
before they would difcover the fecret object of their affetion, was fatal | 
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to many unhappy wretches, who expired under the lath, for refufing 
to reveal their imaginary treafures. ‘The edifices of Rome, though 
the damage has been much exaggerated, received fome injury from 
the violence of the Goths. At their entrance through the Salarian 
gae, they fired the adjacent houfes to guide their march, and to 
diftraGt the attention of the citizens: the flames, which encountered 
no obitacle in the diforder of the night, confumed many private 
and public buildings ; and the ruins of the palace of Saliuft remained, 
in the age of Juitinian, a flately monument of the Gothic conflagre 
tion, Yet a contemporary hiftorian has obferved, that fire could 
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{carcely confume the enormous beams of folid brafs, and that the 
ftreroth of man was infufficient to fubvert the foundations of ancien 
itructures. Some truth may poflibly be concealed in his devout af 
fertion, that the wrath of Heaven fupplied the imperfections of hoftile) 
rage; and that the proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the ftatues! 
of fo many gods and heroes, was levelled in the duft by the ftroke of 
lightning.’ 

It will probably occur to many Readers of this extrac) 
that chaltity, in the opinion of our Hiftorian, is not a ver 
SUBSTANTIAL virtue, nor the violation of it a very SUBST ANY 
TIAL crime. Be this, however, as it may; if the whole d 
what is advanced upon fuch a fubject had been omitted, th: 
dignity of hiftory would certainly have loft nothing by th 
omiffion. | 


We fhall conclude this article with what Mr. Gibbon fay 
concerning the fack of Rome by the troops of Charles the Fifth 

* There exifts in human nature a ftrong propenfity to depreciat 
the advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the prefent times. Yet 
when the firit emotions had fubfided, and a fair eftimate was mati 
of the real damage, the more learned and judicious contemporarity 
were forced to confefs, that infant Rome had formerly received mot 
eflential injury from the Gauls, than the had now fuftained from. tt) 
Goths in her declining age. The experience of eleven centuri 
has enabled pofterity to produce a much more fingular parallel; a 
to afirm with confidence, that the ravages of the Barbarians, who 
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Alaric had led from the banks of the Danube, were lefs dcfruclivey 
than the hoftilities exercifed by the troops of Charles the Fifth, a 
Catholic prince, who flyled himfelf Emperor of the Romans®*,. The 
Goths evacuated the city at the end of fix days, but Rome remained 
above nine mooths in the poffeflion of the Imperialitts; and every 
hour was ftained by fome atrocious act of cruelty, Iuft, and rapine. 
The authority of Alaric preferved fome order and moderation among 
the ferocious multitude, which acknowledged him for their leader 
and king: but the contlable of Bourbon had glorioufly fallen in the 
attack of the walls; and the deathof the general removed every re- 
ftraint of difcipline, from an army which confiiled of three inde- 
pendent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Germans. In 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, the manners of Italy ex- 
hibited a remarkable fcene of the depravity of mankind. They 
united the fanguinary crimes that prevail in an unfectled ilate of fo- 
ciety, with the polifhed vices which {ping from the abufe of art and 
luxury: and the loofe adventurers, who had violated every prejudice 
of patriotifm and fuperitition to affault the palace of the Roman pon- 
tif, muft deferve to be confidered as the moft profligate of the Jra- 
lians. At the fame wra, the Spaniards were the terror both of the 
Old and New World: but their high-fpirited valour was difgraced 
by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Ine 
defatigable in the purfuit of fame and riches, they had improved, by 
repea:ed practice, the moft exquilite and effectual methods of tor- 
turing their prifoners: many of the Caltillans, who pillaged Rome, 
were familiars of the holy inquifition; and fome volunteers, perhaps, 
were lately returned from tne conqueft of Mexico. The Germans 
were lefs corrupt than the Italians, lefs cruel than the Spaniards; and 
the rultic, or even favage, afpeét of thofe Tramontane warriors, often 
difguifed a fimple and merciful difpofition, But they had imbibed, 
in the firft fervour of the reformation, the fpirit, as well as the prin- 
ciples, of Luther, It was their favourite amufement to infult, or 
deitroy, the confecrated objects of Catholic fuperitition: they in- 
dulged, without pity or remorfe, a devout hatred againft the clergy 
of every denomination and degree, who form fo confiderable a part 
of the inhabitants of modern Rome; and their fanatic zeal might 
afpire to fubvert the throne of Antichrilt, to purify, with blood and 
fire, the abominations of the fpiritual Babylon.’ R 
@ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





‘ * The reader who wifhes to inform himfelf of the circumitances 
of this famous event, may perufe an admirable narrative in Dr. Ro- 
bertfon’s Hiflory of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 253; or confult the Annali 
d'Italia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230—244. otavo edi- 
tion. If he is defrous of examining the originals, he may have re- 
courfe to the eighteenth book of the great, but unfinithed, hiltory of 
Guicciardini. But the account which moft truly deferves the name 
of authentic and Original, is a little book, intitled, Z/ Sacca de Roma, 
compofed, within lefs than a month after the aflault of the city, by 
the drother of the hiftorian Guicciardini, who appears to have been an 
able magiftrate, and a difpaflionate writer,’ | 
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Art. VIII. The Triumphs of Temper; a Poem, In Six Cantos, 
By William Hayley, Efq. 4to. 6s. fewed. Dodfley, 1781. 


T feems to be a kind of cuty,’ fays Mr. Hayley, ¢ incumbent 
on thofe who devote themfelves to poetry, toraife, if poffible, 
the dignity of a declining art, by making it as bencfcial to life 


and manners as the limits of compofition, and the character of ° 


modern times, will allow.’ In conformity with this fentiment, 
this gallant Writer has taken the field againft the moft for- 
midable enemy of domeftic quiet that ever embittered life or 
brutalized our manners. And were it not that fpleen is the deaf 
adder that refufeth to hear the voice of the charmer, the vic- 
tory would be decifive. But though it is to be feared her dia- 
bolical empire is too firmly eftablifhed to be fhaken by any ex- 
ertions fhort of miraculous, we are fully of opinion, that the 
poem before us, which is intended to promote the cultivation of 

ood humour, will be of confiderable fervice to feciety. Ex- 
clufive of that intellectual delight arifing from the contempla- 
tion of works of ingenuity and tafte, it is capable of being the 
fource of {till more lafting enjoyments, as it cannot fail of in- 
fufing fome portion of that fpirit which it recommends, and, 
where good temper is permitted to exert itfelf, of improving in- 
fluence into habit. 

There is a novelty in the nature and conduct of this poem 
which, as it requires explanation, will be beft done in the Au- 
thor’s own words : 

‘ The following production owes its exiftence to an incident in real 
life, very fimilar to the principal adtion of the Jaft Canto; but in 
forming the general plan of the work, it feemed to me abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to introduce both the agency and the abode of SpLeeN, not- 
withftanding the difficulty and the hazard of attempting a fubje& fo 
happily executed by the mafterly pencil of Pope. I confidered his 
Cave of Spleen as a moft exquifite cabinet pifture; and to avoid the 
fervility of imitation, I determined to fketch the manfion of this 
gloomy, Power on a much wider canvas: happy, indeed, if the 
judgment of the Public may enable me to exclaim, with the honett 
vanity of the painter, who compared his own works to the divine 
produftions of Raphael, | 

E fon Pittore anch’ Io! 

© The celebrated Aleffandro Taffoni, who is generally confidered 
as the inventor of the modern Heroi-comic Poetry, was fo proud of 
having extended the limits of his art by a new kind of compofition, 
that he not only fpoke of it with infinite exuitation in one of his pri- 
vate letters, but even gave a MS. copy of his work to his native city 
of Modena, with an infcription, in which he ftyled it a new {pecies 
of Poetry, invented by himfelf. — 

* A few partial friends have afferted, that the prefent performance 
has fome degree of fimilar merit ; but as I apprehend all the novelty 
it pofiefies, may rather require an apology, than entitle its Author to 
challenge 
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challenge commendation, I hall explain how far the condu& of the 
Poem differs from the moft approved models in this mode of writing, 
and flightly mention the poetical effects, which fuch a variation ap- 
peared likely to produce. ; ; 7 

‘It is well known, that the favourite Poems, which blend the ferious 
atid the comic, reprefent their principal charaéters in a fatirical 
point of view: it was the intention of Taffoni (though prudence 
made him attempt to conceal it) to fatirize a particular Italian noble- 
man, who happened to be the objeét of his refentment. Boileau 
openly ridienles the French Ecclefiaftics in his Lutrin; Garth, our 
Engiifh Phyficians, in his Diipenfary ; and the Rape of the Lock ite 
felf, that moft excellent and enchanting Poem, which I never con- 
template but with new idolatry, is denominated the bef Satire extant, 
by the learned Dr. Warton, in his very elegant and ingenious, but 
fevere Effay on Pope: a fentence which feems to be confirmed by the 
Poet himfelf, in his letter to Mrs. Fermor, where he fays, ‘* The 
charaéter of Belinda, as it is now managed, refembles you in nothing 
but in beauty.” Though I think, that no compofition can furpafs, 
or perhaps ever equal this moft happy effort of Genius, as a fportive 
Satire, | imagined it might be poilible to give a new Charatter to 
this mixed fpecies of Poetry, and to render it by its obje&, though 
not in its execution, more noble than the moft beautiful and refined 
Satire can be. We have feen it carried to inimitable perfection, in 
the moft delicate raillery on Female Foibles:—it remained to be 
tried, if it might not alfo afpire to delineate the more engaging fea- 
tures of Female Excellence. The idea appeared to me worth the ex- 
periment; for if it fucceeded, it feemed to promife a double advan- 
tage; firft, it would give an air of novelty to the Poem; and, 
fecondly, what [ thought of much greater importance, it would ren- 
der it more interefting to the heart. On thefe principles, 1 have 
endeavoured to paint SrRENA as a mott lovely, engaging, and ac- 
complithed character ; yet I hope the colouring is fo fai:hfully copied 
from general Nature, that every man, who reads the Poem, may be 
happy enough to know many Fair ones, who refemble my Heroine. 

‘ There is another point, in which I have alfo attempted to give this 
Poem an air of novelty :, I mean, the manner of conneéting the real 
and the vifionary fcenes, which compofe it; by fhifting thefe in al- 
ternate Cantos, I hoped to make familiar Incident and allegorical 
Picture afford a ftrong relief to each other, and keep the attention of 
the Reader alive, by an appearance particularly diverfified. I withed, 
indeed (but I fear moft ineffeftually) for powers to unite fome touches 
of the fportive wildnefs of Ariofto, and the more ferious fublime 
painting of Dante, with fome portion of the enchanting elegance, the 
refined imagination, and the moral graces of Pope ; and to do this, if 
poflible, without violating thofe rules of propriety, which Mr. Cam- 
bridge has illuftrated, by example as well as precept, in The Scrib- 
leriad, and in his fenfible Preface to that elegant and learned Poem.’ 

All that we fhall add will be two extraéts from the different 
parts of this exquifite and enchanting poem, which may ferve 
as {pecimens of Mr. Hayley’s talent at ¢ familiar Incident and 
atiegorical picture ;? 
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¢ Ye radiant Nymphs! whofe opening eyes convey 


Warmth to the world, and Jufre to the day ! 


Think what o’erfhadowing clouds may crofs your brain, 


Before thofe lovely lids thall clofe again! 

What funds of Patience twelve long hours may afk, 
When cold Difcretion claims her daily tafk! 

Ah think betimes! and, while your morning care 
Sheds foreign odors o’er your fragrant hair, 
Tinge your foft {pirit with that mental {weet, 
Which may not be exhal’d by Paffion’s heat ; 
But charm the fenfe, with uncecaying power, 
Thro’ every chance of each diurnal hour! 

©! might you all perceive your toilets crown’d 
With fuch cofmetics as Szreva found! 

For, to the warning vilion fondly true, 

Now the quick Fair one to the toilet flew: 

With keen detight her ravifh’d eye furvey’d 

The myftic ribband on her mirror laid: 

Bright fhone the azure, as Aurora’s car, 

And every {pangle feem’d a living ftar. 

With fyortive grace the {miling damfel preft 
The guardian cincture to her {nowy breaft, 

More lovely far than Juno, when fhe {trove 

To look moft lovely in the eyes of Jove ; 

And willing Venus lent her every power, 

That theds enchantment o’er the amorous hour: 
For fpells more potent on this band were thrown, 
Than Venus boafted in her beauteous zone. 

Her dazzling Ceftus could alone infpire 

The fudden impulfe of fhort-liv’d defire: 

Thefe finer threads with lafting charms are fraught, 
Here lies the tender, but unchanging thought, 
Silence, that wins, where eloquence is vain, 
And Tones, that harmonize the mad’ning brain, 
Soft Sighs, that Anger cannot hear, and live, 
And Smiles, that tell, how truly they forgive ; 
And lively Grace, whofe gay diffufive light 

Puts the black phantoms of the brain to flight, 
Whofe cheering powers thro’ every period laft, 
And make the prefent happy as the patft. 

* Such fecret charms this richer Zone poffeft, 
Whofe flowers, now fparkling on Serena’s breaft, 
Give, tho’ unfeen thofe {welling orbs they bind, 
Smiles to her face, and beauty to her mind; 
For now, obfervant of the Sprite’s behett, 

The Nymph conceals them by her upper veft ; 
Safe lies the fpell, no mortal may defcry, __ 
Not keen Pene.ope’s all-piercing eye ; 

Who conftant, as the fteps of morn advance, 
Surveys the houfehold with a fearching glance, 
And entering now, with all her ufual care, 
Reviews the chamber of the youthful Fair, 
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Peneath the pillow, not completely hid, 

The Novel lay—She faw—fhe feiz’d—the chid; 
With rege and glee her glaring eyeballs flath, 
Ah wicked age! fhe cries, ah filthy trafh! 
From the firft page my jult abhorrence fprings ; 
For modern anecdotes are monftrous things: 
Yet will I fee what dangerous poifons lurk, 

To taint thy youth, in this licentious work. 
She faid: and rudely from the chamber rufh'd, 
Her pallid cheek with expeétation fluth’d, 
With ardent hope her eager fpirit fhook, 

Vain hope! to banquet on a lufcious book, 

So if a Prieft, of the Arabian fect, 

In Turkith hands forbidden wine dete&, 

The facred Muefulman, with pious din, 
Arraigns the culprit, and proclaims the fin, 
Carfes with holy zeal th inflaming juice, 

But curfing takes 1t for his fecret ufe.’ 


We fhall next tranfport our Readers to the region of Senfibi= 


¢ As thus fhe fpoke, fhe pois’d her airy feat 
High o’er a plain exhaling every fweet ; 
For round its precinéts all the flowers that bloom 
Fill'd the delicious air with rich perfume; 
And in the midit a verdant throne appear’d, 
In fimpleit form by graceful Fancy rear’d, 
And deck’d with flowers; not fuch whofe fliunting dyes 
Strike with the ftrongeft tint our dazzled eyes; 
Bat thofe wild herbs that tendereft fibres bear, 
And fhun th’ approaches of a damper air. 
Here ftood the lovely Ruler of the {cene, 
And Beauty, more than Pomp, announc'd the Queen, 
The bending Snow-drop, and the Briar-rofe, 
The fimple circle of her crown compofe ; 
Rofes of every hue her robe adorn, 
Except th’ infipid Rofe without a thorn, 
‘Thro’ her thin veft her heighten’d beauties fhine ; 
For earthly gauze was never half fo fine. 
Of that enchanting age her figure feems, 
When fmiling Nature with the vital beams 
Of vivid Youth, and Pleafure’s purple flame, 
Gilds her accomplifh’d work, the Female frame, 
With rich luxuriance tender, fweetly wild, 
And jut between the Woman and the Child. 
Fer tair left arm around a vafe fhe flings, 
From which the tender plant Mimofa fprings : 
Towards its leaves, o’er which fhe fondly bends, 
The youthful Fair her vacant hand extends 
With gentle motion, anxious to furvey 
How far the feeling fibres own her fway : 
The leaves, as conicious of their Queen’s command, 
Succeflive fall at her approaching hand ; 
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While her foft breaft with pity feems to pant, 
And fhrinks at every fhrinking of the plant, 

* Around their Sovereign, on the verdant ground, 
Sweet airy Forms in myftic meafures bound. 
The mighty mailer of the revel, Love, 
In notes more foothing than his mother’s Dove, 
Prompts the foft ftrain that melting virgins fing, 
Or fportive trips around the frolic rivg, 
Coupling, with radiant wreaths of Jambent fire, 
Fair fluttering Hope and rapturous Defire. 
Unnumber’d damfels different charms difplay, 
Penfive with blifs, or in iheir pleafures gay ; 
And the wide profpett yields one touching fight 
Of tender, yet divertified delight. 
But, the bright triumphs of their joy to check, 
In the clear air there hangs a dufky {peck ; 
Tt fwells—it {preads—and rapid, as it grows, 
O’er the gay fcene a chilling fhadow throws. 
The foft Serena, who beheld its flight, 
Sufpeéts no evil from a cloud fo light ; 
For harmlefs round her the thin vapours wreath, 
Not hiding from her view the fcene beneath ; 
But ah! too foon, with Pity’s tender pain, 
She faw its dire effect o’er all the plain: 
Sudden from thence the founds of Anguifh flow, 
And Joy’s fweet carols end in fhrieks of woe : 
The wither’d flowers are fall’n, that bloom’d fo fair, 
And poifon all the peitilential air. 
From the rent earth dark Demons force their way, 
And make the fportive revellers their prey. 
Here gloomy Terror, with a fhadowy rope, 
Seems, like a Turkifh Mute, to ftrangle Hope; 
There jealous Fury drowns in blood the fire 
That .{parkled in the eye of young Defire ; 
And lifelefs Love lets mercilefs Defpair 
From his crufh’d frame his bleeding pinions tear. 
But pangs more cruel, more intenfely keen, 
Wound and diftract their fympatheiic Queen: 
With fruitlefs tears fhe o’er their mifery bends ; 
From her fweet brow the thorny Rofe the rends, 
And, bow’d by Grief’s infufferable weight, 
Frantic fhe curfes her immortal ftate : 
The foft Serena, as this curfe the hears, 
Feels her bright eye fuffus’d with kindred tears ; 
And her kind breaft, where quick compaffion fwell’d, 
Shar’d in each bitter fuffering the beheld. 

‘ The guardian Power furvey’d her lovely grief, 
And fpoke in gentle terms of mild relief: 
** For this foft tribe thy heavielt fear difmifs, 
*¢ And know their pains are tranfient as their blifs : 
** Rapture and Agony, in Nature’s loom, 
** Have form’d the changing tiffue of their doom; 


‘“* Both 
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¢¢ Both interwoven with fo nice an art, 
‘© No power can tear the twifted threads apart : 
«* Yet happier thefe, to Nature’s heart more dear, 
‘¢ Than the dull offspring in the torpid fphere, 
‘¢ Where her warm withes, and affections kind, 
‘© Lofe their bright current in the ftagnant mind. 
«¢ Here grief and joy fo fuddenly unite, 
“© That anguith ferves to fublimate delight.” 

‘ She fpoke; and ere Serena could reply, 
The vapour vanifh’d from the lucia ky ; 
The Nymphs revive, the fhadowy Fiends are fled, 
The new-born flowers a richer fragrance fhed ; 
The gentle Ruler of the changeful land, 
Smiling, refum’d her fymbol of command ; 
Replac’d the rofes of her regal wreath, 
Still trembling at the thorns that lurk beneath: 
But, to her wounded fubjeéts quick to pay 
The tender duties of imperial fway, 
Their wants fhe fuccour’d, they her wifh obey’d, 
And all recover’d by alternate aid ; 
While, on the lovely Queen’s enchanting face, 
Departed Sorrow’s faint and fainter trace, 
Gave to each touching charm a more attractive grace, 
Now, laughing Sport, from the enlightened plain, 
Clear’d with quick foot the veftiges of Pain ; 
The gay fcene grows more beautifully bright, 
Than when it firft allur’d Serewa’s fight. 
Still her fond eyes o’er all the profpect range, 
Flafhing {weet pleafure at the blifsful change: 
Her curious thoughts with fond attachment burn, 
Yet more of this engaging land to learn. 
She finds the chief attendants of the Queen, 
Sweet Females, wafted from our human fcene ; 
But, as it chane’d, while all the realm reviv’d, 
A Spirit mafculine from earth arriv’d : 
Two airy guides conduét the gentle fhade ; 
Genius, in robes of braided flames array’d, 
And a fantaftic Nymph, in manners nice, 
Profufely deck’d with many an odd device ; 
Sifter of him, whofe luminous attire 
Flafhes with unextinguifhable fire ; 
Like him in features, in her look as wild, 
And Singularity by mortals ftyl’d. 
The eager Queen, and all her fmiling Court, 
Surround the welcome Shade in gentle fport; 
For in their new affociate all rejoice, 
All pant to hear the accents of his voice. 
Tho’ o’er his frame th’Armenian robe was flung, 
The pleafing Stranger {poke the Gallic tongue ; 
But in that language his enchanting art 
Infpir’d new energy, that feiz’d the heart; 
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In terms fo eloquent, fo fweetly bold, 

A fory of difattrous love he told, 

Convuls’d with fympathy, the lift’ning train, 
At every paufe, with dear delicious pain, 
Intreat him to renew the fafcinating ilrain, 

And now Serena, with fufpended breath 
Liften’d, and caught the tale of Jutra’s death; 
And quick fhe cries, ere tears had time to flow, 
‘¢ Bleft be this hour! for now I fee Rousseau.” 
Fondly the gaz d, till the inchanting found 

In fuch a potent fpell her {pirit bound, 

That, loft in {weet illefon, fhe forgot 

The promis’d fcenes of the fublimer fpot ; 
Till now her mild Remembrancer, whofe care 
Stray’d not a moment from the mortal Fair, 
Rous’d her rapt mind, preparing her to meet 
The brighter wonders of her blifsful feat; 
While her inftintive car’s obedient frame 


Now upward rofe, like undulating flame.’ ¢ | 
*eLe Av e 





Art. IX. Letters to the Right Honcurable the Earl of Mansfield, 
By Mr. Burtenthaw. 4to. 10s. 6d. Kearfley. 1781. 


HESE Letters contain a fevere animadverfion on the con- 

§ «dud and decifion of the learned Chief Juftice in a Caufe 
that came on fome time fince in the Court of King’s Bench, 
between Sir James Brown, the heir at law, and Lady Brown, 
the widow and devifec, of Sir Robert Prown deceafed, and was 
determined in favour of the latter. Mr. Burtenfhaw, it appears, 
fuftained the whole expences of the litigation: not, we believe, 
from any propenfity (as we have heard malicioufly fuggefted) to- 
ward the hazardous and delufive amufement of title-hunting ; but 
from motives of humanity and generofity to the unfortunate 
Baronet, whofe inheritance was in difpute; and whofe right 
and title to the eftate muft have appeared, to Mr. Burtenfhaw 
at leaft, clear and incontrovertible. But it fometimes happens 
in law, as in criticifm, 

“<A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taite not, the Pierian fpring.” 

Mr. Burtenfhaw feems to have ftudied law enough to puzzle 
himfelf, but not to convince others; enough to put him in the 
wrong, but not to fet him right. 

He affails the decifion of the Court with a mixture of farcafm 
and legal arguments, with a parade of diction, and a forced at- 
tempt at wit and humour, that altogether make this a very fin- 
gular publication, As an author, Mr, B.’s talents are certainly 
above mediocrity. But, unfortunately, the work is fpun out to 
fo tirefome a length, that an admirer of his wit and humour, 
and 
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and a fubfcriber to his law, muft be equally fatigued and dif- 
cufted. ‘There is too much law for ahumourift ; and too much 
humour for a lawyer. The frft will think the argument heavy, 
and the laft the wit mifplaced. Befide the wounded fpirit too 
evidently appears throughout ; and, while the Writer points the 
fhafts of ridicule at the noble and learned Judge, it is eafy to 
perceive the barbed arrow in his own fide. ‘* Heeret lateri le- 
thalis arundo.” 

To thew the odd compound of which this work confifts, we 
fhall juft extract from the Table of Contents the heads of two or 
three of thefe Letters (out of nineteen in a fimilar ftrain) which 
will give the Reader fome idea of the queftion of law, as well as 
of the Author’s manner of treating it: 

LetrerR II, 

© Circumftances of the Brown family ftated. 

‘ Mr. Attorney General’s opening arguments in behalf of 
Lady Brown. 

‘ A fallacy in his arguments pointed out. 

‘ A noble Lord opens and confecrates; he is dangerous to 
Kings; feeks to pin Serjeant Davy down to more than he had 
admitted. 

‘ Mr. Attorney General procee’s in his argument, 

‘ The noble Lord reprefents Sir Robert’s ftri@ injun&tion 
concerning his name to be only a recommendation. He takes 
the reverfion in fee to be left to the daughter. 

© He abufes Sir James; obfervations thereon. 

© Blowing hot and cold; Lord Somers and Dean Swift. 

LetrTrer VI, 

‘ The weight of the lightnefs of vanity. Whilft a juryman 
is out of Court, the noble Lord refolves the Caufe into mere 
matter of law, with which the jury have nothing todo; with 
an obfervation thereon. 

© He declares he will never leave the conftruCtion of a will to 
a jury; obfervations thereon, and on another decifion of his. 

‘ The urinary paffage. 

‘ Mr. Serjeant Davy’s argument on the law point, in which 
he feeks to introduce matter of faét, concerning copyholds; but 
is repelled by the noble Lord. 

LeTTerR XIX, 

* Congratulation of the Kirk. 

‘ The Author is terrified, and makes frefh auricular confef. 
fion of new fins. , 

* Analogous reafoning from the kitchen axiom, that fauce 
for a goofe is fauce for a gander. 

* To lay down as a general pofition, that the declarations of 
dead perfons fhall never under any circumftances be received in 
evidence would be unjuft; and why fo, 
© Falfe 
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¢ Falfe delicacy. 

‘ The Author enters into an obligation for his future good 
behaviour, and binds himfelf over to appear at the Summer Af- 
fizes for Suffex in 1782. 

© The duties of juries and diftinctions between law and fact 
refumed. 

¢ A return to more prepofterous idolatry than had been re- 
nounced, 

© Of fpeculative and practical matters of law with refpe& to 
rules of defcent, wherein the doétrine of the feudifis, and of 
Littleton, Lord Coke, and Sir Martin Wright are confidered. 

© The noble Lord hangs the better half of Lord Coke, and 
faves the wortt. 

¢ A difficult law-queftion folved mathematically: knotting 
and fplicing. 

© A magical intail created by the noble Lord; gaming har- 

ies virtuous sn fe friendfhip ; leopards; tantararara; Na- 
than and the noble Lord. 

‘ Gavelkind lands and petticoat law. 

© Of proceedings before the Court fince the trial, and how 
the noble Lord runs his hand in the Author’s pocket, with ob- 
fervations. 

< One motive which ftimulated the Author to write a book. 

¢ Of the apprehenfions of the people of Suffex ; Mr. Whit- 
field and the Queen of France ; the Author is vexed at the noble 
Lord’s flandering him, and propofes to him an alternative, 

¢ Of the origin and continuance of evi], and of new Scrip.’ 

If our Readers fhould not be highly delighted with the union 
of the humourift and the /awyer here difplayed; ftill lefs as Re- 
viewers have we any reafon to rejoice at the union of the two 
characters of ditigant and author. If every caufe that is tried in 
the Courts of Law, where the queftion lies in fo narrow a com- 
pafs as it appeared to the Court of King’s Bench to do in the 
prefent cafe, were to produce its quarto pamphlet of 297 pagess 
we fhould tremble at the commencement of every term in Weft- 
minfter Hall, as being pregnant with new labours to us unfors~ 
tunate Reviewers. The prefs would fwarm with pamphlets, 

‘<¢ Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrew the brook: 
In Vallombrofa.” MILiox. 

It is natural for a man to think his own cauie of great public 
importance. Every circumftance, however minute, acquires 
confequence in his mind; every argument in his favour, how= 
ever flight, rifes to demonftration ; and every objection againft 
him, however ftrong, is unwillingly received, and th :cfore wil- 
lingly forgotten. At laft the caufe comes before a @ourt of 
Judicature :—he is aftonifhed that the fame effeét is vot pro- 
duced in other minds; he is filled with indignation at the Judge, 
the 
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the Jury, and the Counfel: refolves to appeal to the world ; 


goes home :—and writes a pamphlet. - 
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iii X. Chemical Ffays: By R. Watfon, D.D. F.R.S. and 
Regius Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge, Two 
Volumes 1zmo. 8s, fewed. Elmfly, &c. 1781. 


HE fubjeéts of thefe Effays, to ufe the Author’s own words, 


¢ have been*chofen, not fo much with a view of giving _ 


a fyftem of chemiftry to the world, as with the humbler defign 
of conveying, in a popular way, a general kind of knowledge, 
to perfons not much verfed in chemical inquiries,” He accord- 
ingly apologifes to Chemifls, ‘ for having explained common 
matters, with what will appear to them a difgufting minutenefs ;” 
and ‘ for having paffed over in filence fome of the moft intereft- 
ing queftions,’ fuch as thofe refpecting the analyfis of air and 
fire, &c. With much lefs propriety the learned Author apoloe 
gifes to Divines ; whole forgivenefs he folicits for having ftolen 
a few hours from the ftudies of his profeffion, and employed 
them in the cultivation of natural philofophy: pleading in bis 
defence ‘ the example of fome of the greateft characters that ever 
adorned either the Univerfity of Cambridge, or the Church of 
England.’ For our parts, we earneftly with that this Univer- 
firy and Church furnifhed a greater number of members, than 
we yet find they poffefs, who employed their abundant leifure 
hours fo very laudably. 

In the two firft of thefe Effays, the Author gives an hiftorical 
account of the rife and progrefs of chemiftry, and explains in a 
familiar manner the principal terms and operations ufed in that 
art. Inthe third, he treats of faline fubftances, fuch as acids, 
alcalis, and the neutral falts compounded of them. After ree 
lating fome obfervations and experiments refpecting alcalis, he 
abferves, that it would be a great faving to the nation, if pote 
afh could be made here in fufficient quantities ; as it is fuppofed 
that we pay to Ruffia, and other foreign ftates, not lefs than 
150,000 pounds annually for that article. 

© We have,’ fays the Author, * inexhauftible mines of rock 
falt, in this country, which the proprietors can afford at 10 
fhillings aton. A ton of rock falt, as has been before obferved 
of common falt, contains about half a ton of mineral alcali, which 
is for moit purpofes far preferable to pot-afh. If a method could 
be contrived of extracting this alcaline part from rock falt, it 
would be a moft ferviceable difcovery."——-To thofe who may 
have leifure to profecute this inquiry, the Author propofes this 
hint :—* whether the alcaline part of rock falt may not be ob- 
tained by calcining it in conjunction with charcoal in open 
fixes ?’--His reafon for this conje@ture is founded on the follow= 
ing experiment ; 
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© Upon burning fea-wrack to a black coal, and flopping the 
procefs at that point, I have obtained great plenty of common 
falt, but no mineral alcali from the black afhes; though we are 
certain, that when the black afhes are thoroughly calcined, or 
reduced to white afhes, mineral alcali may be obtained from 
them, This makes it probable, that the common falt, contained 
in the black afhes of fea-wrack, is decompofed, and changed into a 
mineral alcali, during the burning of the black afhes.’— ~ 
We apprehend, however, that, if the Author had minutely 
attended to the different products refulting after the calcination 
of the black afhes above mentioned, he would have found that 
fea falt cannot fo ealily be decompounded by this calcination, as 
he feems to expect. In faét, a confiderable fhare of attention 
has lately been beitowed on this very fubject, by Mefirs. 4/2c- 
quer and Poullettier de la Salle; who found the produce of mine- 
-ralalcali, even from the white afhes, to be very fmall. It ap- 
pears, for inftance, that the faline matter obtained from fea- 
wrack, or Varec, as it is called by the French, calcinéd during 
the fpace of three hours, was a heterogeneous mats, confifting 
principally of Glauber’s falt, together with witriolated tartar, fea 
falt; fal Syluit, hepar fulphuris, Stahl’s fulphurecus fait, felenite, 
and but a {mall quantity Of mineral alcali ; the production cf a 
great part of which’ laft may be naturally accounted for, from 
the decompofition of the Glauber’s falt, and the production of 
a hepar fulphuris with an excels of alcali; which may be fup- 
pofed to take place, by means of the phlozision, or inflammable 
principle, of the plant, combining with the vitriolic acid in the 
Glauber’s falt... Nor, confidering the {mall quantity of mineral 
alcali obtained in their trials, is there any reafon to fuppofe that 
any confiderable portion of it had been procured in confequence 
of any direct decompofition of the /ea /alt contained in the Verec, 
by the action of the coal upon it. 
it is rather furprifing that, in the prefent extenfive profecu- 
tion of chemical enquiries, no eafy or cheap method has yet 
been difcovered, or at leaft publifhed, of procuring the foflil 
alcali, fo abundantly contained in fea*falt; by expelling the 
marine acid from it, without introducing another acid in its 
place. On this fubje@t, however, we fhall juft ftop to obferve, 
toat we are acquainted with a very fimple procefs, not the refult 
of defign, but of accidental obfervation, in which this feparation 
is effected ; and in which fea falt, merely by lying in contaé 
with a metallic body, expofed to the air, is in a fhort time wholly 
decompounded: the acid totally difappearing, and the alcaline 
bafis of the fea falt being left in a pure ftate, and impreg- 
nated with fixed air, But we know not yet, whether this 
procefs, though it fucceeds in fmall trials, can be profecuted to 
advantage on a large {cale. a. 
. In 
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In the fourth Eflay are contained fome general obfervations on 
fire, fulphur, and phlogi/ton ; which are tollowed, in the next 
Eflay, by others refpecting the origin of fubterraneous fires 5 
and which are principally founded on the phenomena attending 
the decompofition of pyrites, and on Lemeri’s well known experi- 
ment made with fulphur and iron filings formed into a pafte with 

ater. | 

7 In the fixth Effay, an account is given of the vitriols, and of 
the apparent tran/mutation, as it was at firft fuppofed to be, of 
jron into copper, on the immerfion of iron bars in water.natu- 
rally impregnated with copper diffolved in the vitriolic acid. 
In the feventh, the Author treats of nitre, and relates the well- 
known experiments made with its acid, in kindling oils, and 
freezing quickfilver when added to fnow, &c. 7 

In the eighth Effay, the Author treats of the manner of mak- 
ing faltpetre in Europe, and of its generation, ‘This is indeed 
a curious fubject, whetner it be confidered in a philofophical, 
or in an economieal and political light. In the latter view, we 
find that it has lately fo far excited the attention of the French 
miniftry, on account of the fucceffive diminution of the produce 
of the nitre-works which have been long eftablifhed in that king- 
dom; that, in confequence of an application from M. Turgot 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, a prize of 4000 livres, 
and two others of 1200 and 800, have been offered by the king 
for the beft diflertation on the fubje&. And to give all thofe 
who fhould contend for this prize all the information poffible re- 
lative to it, a large otavo volume has been publifhed containing 
all the valuable effays or fcattered obfervations refpecting this 
fubject, that have appeared fince the time of Glauber. 

‘ Ido not know,’ fays the Author, ¢ that we have at prefent 
any faltpetre works eftablifhed in England. ‘There have been 
many projects propofed for making it, both in the laft and pre- 
fent century ; but they have all ended more to the difadvan- 
tage than the emolument of the undertakers. ‘The fociety for 
the encouragement of arts and manufactures in vain propofed 
premiums for the making of faltpetre, from the year 1756 to 
1764: thefe premiums were never claimed, and a faltpetre 
work, which was about that time eftablifhed at the expence of 
above L. 6000, was at laft abandoned the proprietors having 
been experimentally convinced, that they could not afford to 
fell their faltpetre for lefs than four times the price of that 
imported from India,’ The caufes of this conftant failure 
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in all attempts to make faltpetre with profit in England are, 
according to the Author, the high price of labour, and partly 
the unfavourablenefs of the climate ; but principally the dear- 
nefs of the wood afhes generally ufed in this manufacture. 
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: The Author, however, queftions how far a fixed alcali of 
- wood afhes are, in all cafes, neceflary for the extraction of this 
-falt from the earths which contain it. On this head he re- 
lates the following obfervation : 

‘ From an old barn, belonging to the Dean and Chapter at 
¢ Ely, I took fome decayed mortar, which was full of thofe fa- 
‘ line fhoots frequently feen on old walls, and boiled it in a 
¢ proper quantity of water. ‘The water being filtered and evapo- 
‘ rated, afforded, in great plenty, well formed cryftals of falt- 

.© petre, The cryftals were taken out and dried, and the re- 
ca 
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maining part of the folution was again evaporated, and it again 
yiclded very good faltpetre ; but I could not obferve that there 
‘ was any occafion for wood afhes, to make any part of the fo- 
¢ Jution cryftalize ; or that there were formed any cryftals either 
. © of fea-falt or of any other falt, except faltpetre.’ 
The Reviewer of the prefent article can confirm this obferva- 
tion of the Author’s from his own experience; having fome 
‘years ago collected a pretty large quantity of faline efforefcences 
from the walls of the ancient abbey at Caftleacre in Norfolk ; 
fome of which was indeed calearecus nitre; but a confiderable 
portion taken from another part of the building, was found to 
be true nitre, with an alcaline bafis— (whether vegetable or fof- 
fil, he neglected to obferve), as he afcertained by various trials; 
particularly by deflagrating it with charcoal, &c. Since the late 
- difcovery of the method of obtaining a fixed alcali from putrid 
vegetable and animal fubftances *, it might be fuppofed, that 
the pure nitre, in the two cafes above-mentioned, might derive 
its alcaline bafis from mofles and other vegetables fucceflively 
growing and rotting on the walls, or from the dung of birds 
‘left there: but perhaps the following obfervation may point out 
-its real origin. 
M. Piet{ch, who feveral years ago obtained the prize given by 
. the -Royal Academy of Berlin, for the beft differtation on the 





cences, which appeared on a wall conftructed only of ftones and 
mortar, and which tafted like pure faltpetre, he-examined them 
more particularly, and obtained from the folution genuine cry- 


built in confequence of an ordinance of the King of Pruffia, for 
the fole purpofe of generating what is called crude faltpetre: 
and Md. Piet/ch fuppofes that through accident fome fea-falt had 
been mixed with the mortar employed in the conftru@tion of 
it. He takes for granted that fea-falt, ‘on being merely ex- 
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* See our account of Dr. Percival’s Paper on this fubjeét, in oar 
Review ior April lait, p. 272. 
¢ pofed 





production of faltpetre, and which is printed in the collection | 
above-mentioned, obferves, that on tafting fome faline effloref= | 


{tals of cubic nitre. ‘The wall appears to have been one of thofe | 
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© nofed to the air, changes its nature, and is converted into an 
© an alcaline falt.? We know not on what grounds AZ. Pietfch 
founds this affertion: we fhould rather be inclined to fuppofe 
that, in the prefent cafe, calcareous nitre had firft been formed ; 
and that, in time, the two acids had refpectively changed bafes. 

The Author feems to confider the queftion © How is falt- 
¢ petre generated ?’—as infoluble; or at leaft modeftly confefles 
his own inability to anfwer it, in a manner fatisfactory to him- 
felf. _We too confefs ourfelves, perhaps equally, unable at pre- 
fent to folve this problem: though we are far from concurring 
with the Author in opinion, that ¢ all that philofophy can fay on 
© the fubject feems to be included in the anfwer of the Spaniard ; 
© who was afked if he knew how the faltpetre was yearly rege- 
© nerated in his grounds ?’——** I have two fields,” fays he: 
‘¢ in the one I fow wheat, and it grows; in the other I collec 
“¢ faltpetre *.” ) 

The accounts which we have y2¢ received from Spain, as well 
as other countries, refpecting the large crops of faltpetre pro- 
duced from the fame land annually, and without any addition of 
fixed alcali in the fubfequent manufa&ture, have not been fuffici- 
ently numerous, nor have the particulars of the whole procefs, 
perhaps, been obferved with the requifite attention, even by M. 
Bowles, It is true, as the Author obferves, that the parts of 
matter are fubjected to perpetual change, and forced to aflume 
new arrangements: © and that the fweet, bitter, and aromatic 
juices of vegetables ; the blood, bile, milk, urine, fat, and 
* bones of animals, are all of them as different from the fub- 
* ftances from which they are compofed, as faltpetre is from the 
* earth from which it is generated,’ A confideration of thefe 
great changes, however, operated:in the organized bodies of ani- 
mals and vegetables, poffeffed of the principle of life, will not, 
itriking as they are, eafily familiarize a chemift to the idea that 
inert, uncrganized earth, which has had all its pafts that are 
foluble in water previoufly extracted from it, can by mere ex- 
pofure to the air be tranfmitted into true faltpetre. The changes 
here compared together by the Author are not ftriétly fimilar. 
The fuppofed annual tran{mutation of vegetable earth into fixed 
alcali, &c. is a procefs {tri€tly chemical ; whereas the various 
and wonderful changes which the food of living animals and 
vegetables undergoes, and which are principally effected by their 
Various fecretory organs, and by powers exerciied only during 
life, are, in certain refpects, at leaft, the effe€ts of caufes which 
by no means fall under the cognizance of chemiftry. , 
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See Bowles’s biftoire naturelle de l’Efpagne, p. $03 or our ace 
count of it in the Appendix to our 5gth volume, July 1778. 
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Before we quit this fubje&, we fhall tranfcribe the following 
obfervation of the Author’s ; which, confidering the tenure by 
which we hold our Eaft India pofleffions, certainly deferves the | 
attention of government. : 
‘ About the fame period (1693) that the government of Eng. | 
land bargained with the Faft-India Company for an annual | 
fupply of faltpetre, a much larger quantity was made in France; 
an author of good credit informing us that, in the year 1691, 
the faltpetre, which was made in the feveral diftriéts of that 
kingdom, amounted to 3,647,767% pounds. This is a vaft | 
quantity, being nearly equal to the average quantity annually 
imported by our Eaft-India Company. The French very wifel | 
keep up their eftablifhments for the making of faltpetre: the revo- | 
lutions which have formerly taken place in India, render it not ime , 

robable that fimilar ones may take place again; and England | 
would feel the diftre/s which would attend the non-importation of | 
faltpetre from the Eaft-Indies, more fenfibly than any cther ftate in | 
Europe. This danger has not been adverted to by any minifter; 
but if the prevention of it fhould ever engage the attention of } 
the legiflature; the methods of making faltpetre which are | 
followed in France, would deferve to be confidered. For my | 
own part, I can have no doubt that a plan might be contrived | 
for the making of faltpetre in every county of this kingdom, | 
by the very moderate labour of thofe whofe idlenefs is at pre- 
fent a burden to themfelves, and a reproach to the police of 
the community, the paupers of the feveral parifhes.’ N 
With a view to this fubjeét, the Author recommends to the 
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Reader’s perufal a very good paper of Mr. Henfhaw’s, in Bithop | 
Sprat’s Hiftory of the Royal Society Newman’s Chemiftry 
tranflated and publifhed by Dr. Lewis—Glauber’s Profperity of | 
Germany—Clarke’s Natural Hiftory of Saltpetre— and the ac- 
count of the manner of preparing this falt, defcribed in the Phi- | 
lofophical Tranfactions 1763. To fecond the Author’s patrioe| 
tic views, we fhall add the title of the ftill more comprehenfive | 
and fatisfactory colleétion of tracts relative to this fubjeét, which, 
as we have already obferved, has been compiled by the com-| 
miffaries of the Academy of Sciences at Paris; where it was pu- 
blified in the year 1776, under the title of © Recueil de Memiires 
© et dObfervations fur la Formation et fur la Fabrication du fal: 
© petre, 3v0, Lacombe.’ | 
In the ninth Effay, the contents of which we have in fome 
meafure anticipated, the Author treats of the manner of making. 
faltpetre in the Eaft-Indies ; and in the tenth, which terminates” 
the firlt volume, he difcuffes the queftions, * at what time gune| 
* powder was difcoyered, and when it was firft applied to rhe | 
* purpofes of war.’ | 
The 
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The firft efflay of the fecond volume contains fome obferva- 
tions on the compofition and analyfis of gunpowder. In the 
next, * On common Salt,’ the Author relates {ome experiments 
made by him, to difcover the quantity of water evaporated 
from a wet cloth, of 2 given fize, in a certain time; with a view 
to furnifh hints which may be ufeful to thofe who may attempt 
the making of bay falt in this country. ‘The third contains a 
few obfervations on common falt and nitre, confidered as ma- 
nures; and on the fertilizing quality afcribed to fnow, which 
cannot juftly be attributed to any nitre contained in it. In the 
fourth, the Author has colleéted, from various writers, feveral 
obfervations relative to the temperature and faltnefs of the fea, 
and reafons upon them. 

In the fifth Effay, the Author treats of frefh water procured 
from that of the fea, by the means either of congelation, or 
diftillation. In the manufacturing of fea-falt, he propofes the 
freezing of fea-water ; by which he eftimates that one third of 
the water at Jeaft may be converted into ice; fo that one third 
of the fuel may be faved, in boiling down the remaining brine 
into falt. An analyfis is likewife given of fome water diftilled 
by Dr. Irvine from fea water; from which it appears that 
though the diftilled fea water is not wholly free from faline par- 
ticles, yet it probably contains them in fo {mall a proportion, as 
not to render it unwholefome. 

In the next Efflay, which is more of an experimental nature 
than moft of the others, the Author treats of * Calcareous Earth, 
crude and caicined.’ As this fubjec is interefting both in a phi- 
lofophical and ceconomical light; and as we not long ago [in 
our Review for May, 1780, p. 361] gave the refults of Dr, 
Higgins’s experiments relating to it; we fhall abridge the ac- 
count which the Author gives of fome of his trials refpecting it. 

Some philofophers have doubted whether lime, ftone, and’ 
other calcareous fubftances really contained fo very large a 
quantity of fixed air, as has been inferred from the lots of 
weight which they fuftain on calcining them; or on applying 
acids to them, a; in the original experiments on this {ubjeét 
made by Dr. Black. Some have fuppofed that a confiderable 
part of the lofs obferved in thefe cafes ought to be afcribed to 
the expulfion of the water which enters into the compofition of 
thefe bodies. “The Author appears to have made a confiderable 
number of experiments, with the greateft accuracy, on a great 
variety of marbles, calcareous earths, and fpars; the refults of 
which confirm what had been afirmed by Dr, Black, and by 
others who have repeated his experiments. 

In the courfe of thirty-two trials, in which were calcined a great 
number of calcareous fubftances of different kinds and countries, 
the medium quantity of lime that might be precured from a ton 
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(or twenty hundred weight) of tlefe fubftances, was found to as 
mountctoircewt, 2§ pounds, eecnnn. pees they had fuftained 
a lofs of weight amounting to fomewhat above 6 Cwt. 3 quarters, 
That the whole, or nearly the whole of the fubitance thus loft 
was fixed air, feems to be fatisfactorily evinced by fome fubie- 
quent experiments, to be related hereafter. 
It is well known that the calearcous ftones thus converted Into 
lime, on being expofed for a fufficient time to the atmofphere, 
attract from thence a-confiderable part of the fame kind or kinds 
of matter which they had loft during their calcinat tion; and that 
they are then found to be poi relle -d of their former gu alities, fo 
as not to be fenfibly diftinguifhed from crude limeitone, marble, 
&c. We have, in the article above referred to, given the ree 
fults of fome of Dr. Higgins’s experiments relative to this fub- 
ject; and fhall here relate fome of the Author’s. 
On Febru: ry 10,1779, he converted a- piece of ftatuary 
marble, weighing 540 grains, into lime. While ftill warm, it 
was found to weigh only 3°4 grains. It was then laid on a 
piece of white paper, and put into the drawer of a table. On 
the 4th of next month, it weighed 515 grains; having then ac- 
quired its greateft increafe of weight, as appeared from the weigh 
ing it two months afterwards. Another quantity of lime from 
tatuary marble was examined in the fame way; and it acquired 
its greateft increafe of weight in 22 days. In one particular in- 
ftance, i in which the Author-calcined 204 ¢ rains of dove marble, 
it was reduced to the weight of 116 grains ; and on November 5, 
following, it had nearly acquired its original weight, as it was 
then found to weigh 203! grains. Further, he has frequently. 
oblerved pieces of new burned lime daily increafing at the rate of 


one hundred weight per ton, for the firft five or fix days. 


One. of the practical inferences which the Author deduces. 


from thefe Jaft experiments is, that, as a ton of frefh lime will, 
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on expofure to the atmofphere, acquire an increafe of weight | 


amounting, in fome cafes, to half, and in others, to more than 
three quaricrs of a ton; it is obvious, that the perfor 1 who pur- 


chafes it by w eight, will be aconfiderable lofer in the article of | 


weight as well as that of quality, if he buy it evena few days after 
the kiln. has been drawn. ‘The farmer too, who propoles to 


lime his land, -{houid carry the lime out as foon as pofi ible after | 
it has been burned ; ; as ot hers fe, for every ton, he may have the | 


trouble of carrying a ton and a half, or more. 

It follows likewife that the foil on which frefp lime fpread ac- 
quires a very coniiderable increafe of matter, attracted by the 
lime from the air; fo that, according toa calculation of the Au- 
thor’s, founded on the actual trials of a gentleman in Derbyfhire, 

ach acre of land limed by him (at the rate of 1000 bufhels per 
acre), would in time receive an increafe of foil, by means of the 
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fabftance attracted from the air, equal to above 20 tons in weight 
beyond the original weight of the lime.’ We fhall obferve, how- 
ever, that the lime will probably derive fome of its increafe from 
the contents of the foil in which a part of it is immerfed, or from 
matters fermenting in it. 

[t now remains to.examine whether the large quantity of fub- 
ftance which calcareous bodies lofe on calcination, and which 
they recover on expofure'to the air, confitt wholly of fixed air; 
or whether a confiderable part of it may not be water. The Au-’* 
thor relates fome experiments that do not feem to favour this laft’ 
fuppofition ; which has, neverthelefs, been adopted by writers of 
diftinzuifhed reputation. Cryftalized fpar diftilled in a glafs 
retort, with a heat which at length melted the glafs, did not fur- 
nifh fo much aqueous vapour as was even fufficient to tarnifh the 
fides of the receiver. ‘This experiment, however, is not quite’ 
fatisfactory, as we are not informed what was the lofs of weight 
fuftained by the fpar, by the heat given to it; mor indeed are 
we informed: that it had been converted wnto Jime. Another 
portion contained in an earthen retort, and expofed to a {trong ° 
fire, fo as to lofe one-third of its weight, did not furnifh a drop : 
of water in the receiver; the retort, however, appeared to be™ 
cracked at the end of the procefs, But a fimilar refult at- 
tended a trial made with 720 grains of what the Author calls 
Derbyjbire [Vatricle; though this fubftance was reduced, by 
means of the heat employed in the procets, to 400 grains. 

Objections may be made even to this laft proccfs, which is not 
reiated with fufficient minutenefs. The only fatisfactory me- 
thod of afcertaining this matter, by di/fillation, would be that 
of receiving the. products of the procefs in mercury. If, in the 
Author’s procefles, any vent was given to the fixed air let loofe 
during the calcination, the aqueous vapours might and would 
pats through the fame opening. On the other hand, as the 
Abbe Fontana has lately fhewn, no vapours -will rife and be 
condenfed, even from boiling water, in vellels perfectly clofe ; ’ 
thouch the receiver be kept ever fo cold, or even contain {ule ° 
{tances that attract water with the greateft avidity ;- fuch as dry 
fait cf tartar, and concentrated vitriolic acid : though we do not: 
think that the Abbé has divined the true caufe of the phenome noi, 
which depends on other principles than the mere {faturation of 
the confined air with humidity. 

Accordingly, the moft decifive proof, in our opinion, that the 
lofs of weight above mentioned is folely, or almolt whol'y, occae ° 
fioned by tie diffipation of the fixed air expelled from calcareous 
fubftances, is deduced from fome experiments made by the Aus: 
thor with the greateft care, and refembling thole originaliy made 
by Dr. Black ; with which they perfectly agree in the refults. 
Thefe Clearly fnew that.calcareous fubftances lofe as much weight 
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on the addition of acids, as by fire; and that therefore the mat- 
ter expelled from them, in both cafes, is the fame, or fixed air. 

The Author ufed a Florence flafk, containing a {mall quan- 
tity of diluted marine acid, and weighed the whole in a nice ba- 
lance. He then at intervals flowly dropped into it 20 grains 
of a calcareous fubftance; gently ftopping the mouth of the 
flafk with his finger. As the fixed air expelled from the calca- 
reous matter is fpecifically heavicr than the common air before 
contained in the flafk ; he either extracted it, after the effervef- 
cence had ceafed, by fucking it through a tube, or blew it out 
by means of a pair of bellows. ‘Then weighing the flafk with 
its contents, he perceived a very confiderable diminution of its 
weight; no fenfible part of which lofs could reafonably be a- 
{cribed to the evaporation of any of the aqueous particles con- 
tained in it. Six out of thirteen different calcareous earths or 
flones, treated in this manner, loft 8 parts in 20 during their 
folution in the acid ; which is the very proportion originally af- 
figned by Dr. Black, in his experiments made with chalk. It 
appears from fome fubfequent experiments made with the greateft 
attention, with fome other, and probably more pure, calcareous 
fubftances, treated in the fame manner, that they loft 54 parts 
in 120, that is, 9 parts in 20, of their former weight. 

In the 7th Effay, the Author treats ‘ of clay, marle, and gyp- 
© feous alabafter, or platfrer-flone.’ He gives a fhort account of 
the compofition of the fint or white /fone-ware made in Stafford- 
fhire, and of the yellow, or queen’s ware; which laft is made of 
the fame materials as the former : though the proportions of clay 
and flint (of which they both confift), as well as the glazing, 
are different. Lead is the principal ingredient in the glazing of 
the queen’s ware; whereas the white ftone-ware receives its 
harnile/s glazing, by a very fimple procefs, which was formerly 
executed in fecret by two Dutchmen, who introduced the prac- 
tice into Staffordfhire about 80 years ago. ‘The effeét is pro- 
duced foleiy by throwing into the furnace fome fea-falt, which 
inftantly produces a thick vapour, that attaches itfelf to the fute 
tace of the ware, and there forms that vitreous coat which is 
called its glaze. This Effay likewife contains feveral obfer- 
vations relative to the component parts and nature of porcelane. 

In the 8th and Jaft Effay, are contained various obfervations 
on pit coal, particularly with regard to its analyfis ; from which 
It appears that its products, by diftillation, refemble thofe ob- 
tained from wood. In particular, tar has for feveral years paft 
been procured from it, in fome parts of Germany ; and confider- 
able quantities are now obtained from the fame fubfance in 
England ; particularly at Briftol, where a perfon prepares it un- 
der the fanction of a patent. The Author fuggefts fome im- 
proveinenis of the procefs, which he thinks might be fuccefsfully 
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executed, not only by thofe who char pitcoal, or convert it into 
cinder; but by thofe likewife who burn wood into charcoal : in 
both which operations, the oil which is now wafted in flame, or 
otherwife diffipated, might be faved and colleéted ; fo as to be 
manufactured into tar, at a trifling expence. ; 
We fhould not omit to obferve, that two other volumes, which 
include the whole of the Author’s plan, are nearly ready for the 
refs; but that the publication of them will in a great meafure 
depend on the reception which the two prefent volumes may meet 


with from the Public. RB Leys 





Art. XI. TuetypxHruora; or a Treatife on Female Ruin, &c. 
Vol. Ill. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Dodfley. 1781. 


N an undertaking fo novel and fingular as this, a more than 

common appearance of zeal for religion was requifite, in or- 
der to give the colour of fanétity to a fyftem of lewdnefs, and to 
make the tyranny of the ftronger fex confiftent with the thew of 
affection for the weaker. ‘To preferve this equivocal appear- 
ance=-this * covert and convenient SEEMING—the Author had 
difficulties of a very ferious and formidable nature to ftruggle 
with :——and to do him juftice we muft acknowledge his inge- 
nuity; though fuch hath been his fate, that in fpite of all the 
folemn profeffions he hath made—+ wrapt round and fanéiified 
with texts of Holy Writ!—there is fcarcely one reader in a 
hundred but hath had the fenfe to fee through his defign, and the 
virtue to deteft his principles. 

Againft thefe principles we early entered our proteft; and it 
was our object, by expofing the defign, to guard againft the fatal 
delufion of his book. 

Some have faid that, we have kept no terms of civility with 
the Author :—~and he himfelf, veiling his mortification beneath 
the mafque of indifference, hath repeatedly infinuated, that his 
argument is hitherto fecure, becaufe, forfooth! it hath not hi- 
therto had the good fortune to be underftood. 

As to the want of civility, with which we have been charged, 
we fhall fay but one word to elude the accufation. We ad- 
hered to TRUTH, as the main object of our criticifm; and in 
attempting to fecure that, we were not particularly follicitous 
about the forms and ceremonials of addrefs. We mutt acknow- 
ledge, that we abhorred Mr. M.’s principles; but, though we 
were apprehenfive of their pernicious tendency, yet we dreaded 
not the abilities which fupported them. We were willing to 
thew the Public our undifguiled fentiments, by a direét attack of 
the firft and fundamental principles of his fyftem ; unawed by 
me.....8 ~~ ~ 
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the importance and fan&tity which he had affumed, and calm, 
and colleéted amid{t the profufion of authorities with which he. 
had been furnifhed., 

As to Mr, Madan’s own charge againft his numerous oppoe 
nents, viz. that * he hath not been underitood ;’ we fhall only 
reply, that the accufation, if true, reflects more on dimfef than 
on them. It rather betrays his own want of peripicutiy, than 
their want of underflanding. It fhews—not that they have 
read his work carclefs!y— but that he hach penned it unfairly. 
If its g good principles lurk in obfcurity, and its pernicious ones. 


. appear in open day-lizht, who is moft to be blaimed—the Au- 


‘ 


thor or his anfwerers ?—be, wio hides what he thinks to be 
ufeful, or in who oppofe what they know to be prejudicial ? 

But the factis, Mr. Madan’s acculation is groundiefs, How- 
ever cumbered his work may be with necdlels repetitions, and 
vague, impertinent digreffions:—however debated by vulgar 
ftories, an: d low, unregenerate wit, his main object is fo perfpicu- 
ous that he who runs may read. In fhort, his whole fyftem may 
be reduced to two general heads: and it is for the fupport of 
thefc heads, that every fubordinate -divilion, digreffion, quota- 
tion, anecdote, tale, pun, and what not, were ultimately de-. 
ficned, and introduced into his elaborate performance :—viz. 
«¢ that marriage is fimply xothing more than copulation ;—and 
“¢ any married man copulating with any /ingle woman, makes her 
<* his own property and lawful wife, by that very act, in the 
“¢ fight of God and confcience ; and that fuch an union ought 
€* to be ratified as facred and indiffoluble by the canons of every 
“* ecclefiaftical, and the laws and fanctions of every political, 
¢¢ eftablifhment upon earth.” 

This zs Mr. M.’s fyftem of marriage and polygamy: and this 
is the very fyftem which we, and all his.other anfwerers, have 
oppotfed. : 

But how doth this Writer attempt to make good his charge? 
How doth he prove that he hath been mifunderftood, and mifre- 
prefented? We are forry to fay, that he hath recourfe to the 
moft difingenuous fubterfuge that the fupporter of a bad caufe 
can fly to, in the moment when truth, and the faireft deduc- 
tions of the plaineft arguments, prefs hard upon him.—It is this 

—‘° that the Author of Thelyphthora doth not, as his opponents. 
would infinuate, recommend the indifcriminate practice of po- 
lygamy.”—ZIndifcrimingte! What 2 delufive equivegue! But how 
would he define the word?) Where would he draw the line bee 
tween lawful and unlawful polygamy ? What limitations would 
he fix to the practife of it, without overthrowing the very au- 
thorities by which he labours to fupport it ? When is it to be 
regarded as a duty: and when ought it to be avoided as acrime? 
and further,—z+o is to decide the point for individuals? with 
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whom is the appeal to be u/timately lodged ?———T'l] he anfwers 
thefe queftions, we fhall not retract our aflertion refpecting the 
Jeading principle of this work ; and that is—** the lawfulnefs of 
polygamy, without refriétion.” We fay the lawfulne/s of its 
for Mr. M. muft be underftood to mean this in the application 
of all his leading arguments fromthe Old Teftament : and pare 
ticularly from the celebrated cafe of David, where Nathan is 
reprefented as delivering him this meflage from God :—** I gave 
thee thy mafter’s houfe, and thy mafler’s wives into thy bofom, and 
I cave thee the-houfe of [frael and Judah, and if that had been 
too little, | would moreover have given thee fuch and fuch 
things :” i.e. as fome of the Rabbins interpret it, ‘¢ if Saul’s 
“¢ wives, together with thofe thou hadft before, had not been 
“< fuficient, the number fhould have been doubled, that thy 
<¢ wifhes might have been gratified to their utmoft extent.” 
Now Mr. Madan, reafoning very gravely on this inftance, afks, 
If * we can fuppofe that God would have given more wives than 
one into David’s bofom, who already had more than one, if it was 
a fin in David to take them?!’ Strenuoufly maintaining the nega~ 
tive, in oppofition to all who have put a more delicate conftruce 
tion on this paflage than it was for the interelt otf 7 helyphthora 
to acquiefce in, the Rev. Author afferts with his ufual decifive- 
nefs, that * David’s ingratitude to God, and to his worth 

Uriah, were not fo marked by Nathan, becaufe David had a 
number of women whom he could zot enjoy; but becaufe he 
might have enjoyed them whenever he pleafed.’ In this very cafe, 
however, Mr. Madan finds a difficulty which a little checks 
the vanity of his triumph, by reducing him to the mortification 
of making a conceffion.’ Saul’s wives were in too clofe an af-- 
finity with David, to admit of that enjoyment which Mr. Madan 
is foready togrant him. They were the wives of his own fa- 
ther-in-law! But this circumttance is eafily reconciled by Mr. 
Madan; ‘I have carefully examined,’ fays he, ¢ the degrees of 
affinity and confanguinity wherein marriage is forbidden, and 
do find that a man muft not marry his own mother-in-law ; but 
as to his wefe’s mother-in-law, there is not a trace of /xch an 
impediment!’ Then how {hall we difpofe of David’s wite’s own 
mother f Was fhe alfo to be given into David’s bofom to be en- 
joyed whenever he pleafed? No,—Mr. Madan finds this union 
forbidden in the Table of Affinity and Confanguinity, (Vid. Lev. 
xvill, 17.) © She muft (fays Mr. M.) if living, be put out of 
the queftion !? Now, there is 9 exception made in the text: 
and this might have given Mr. M. fome fufpicion of the gene- 
ral comment he hath put upon it. But the man is at leaft con- 
fiftent with himfelf. He takes matters literally and fully; or 
allezorically and reftrictively, juft as they beft happen to fuit the 
Eurpote of Thelyphihora ! A 
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From our Author’s reafonings on this inftance of David and 
the wives of Saul, we may juftly infer that he doth not regard 
indifcriminate polygamy as a fin, either againft the law of Reve- 
Jation, or the rights of human nature :— if by indi/criminate he 
means as many wives as aman hath the capacity of providing 
for. Here then the matter that. had been fo artfully fhaded 

rows perfectly clear; and equivocation itfelf vanifhes. Mr. 
MM. doth not recommend :mdi/criminate polygamy. Why ?—not 
that it is finful in amy; but becaufe it may be imprudent in 


fome. The man who marries three wives, when he can fup- 


port but two; or who marries two, when he can fupport but 
one, is at the utmoft to be confidered as indifcreet ; and only to 
be blamed in the fame proportion as we in thefe days blame a man 
for marrying one wife when he hath but barely the means of 
fupporting himfelf. We tax his prudence, but we {pare his 
principles. He may be a good man, though a bad ceconomift, 
He hath brought no guilt upon his confcience: he hath only 
brought an incumbrance on his family; and if he can recon- 
cile his conduc to the latter, he need be under no concern 
about the former. 

This is the ultimate fcope of Mr. M.’s reafonings; and in 
his remarks on the cafe of * Mahlon who refufed to marry 


Ruth, 





* In commenting on thts cafe, Mr. M. betrays a fpecies of difen- 
genuity for which we have no precife word, and can only exprefs it by a 
periphrafis; for it is compounded of feveral qualities which carry 
with them both impofition and infult, The learned Dr. Delany had 
obferved from Selden’s Uxor Hebr. that ‘* the Chaldee paraphraft, 
** the Midrath, and Jofephus agree, that this was the reafon why 
*¢ Mahlon’s next kinfman refuled to redeem Ruth his widow, viz. 
€* because it was not lawyul for him to marry her, having a wife of his 
** own,” Now, fays Mr. M. * I have looked into Bifhop Patrick on 
Ruth, 4, 6, who mentions she paflage alluded to in the Chalace Pa- 
rapbraft and the Midrafh; and fo far from their appearing to fay 
what the Dean would make them, there is net’ @ avord of any fuch 
thing: they put a quite diferent fenfe upon the words. —We have no- 
thing more to do than to produce the paffage itfelf from Mr. Selden, 
and let our Readers judge for themfeives whether our reflection be 
well or ill founded. ‘ £go non poffum uti jure propinguitatis feu redi- 
mondi; ne minuart feu corrumpam bercaitatem meiipfius. Sed ibi para- 
phrahis Chaldeus. Ego non peffum mihi reaimere, quoniam jam aute mibi 
axer. Negue licet mibi aliam ei fuperinducere, ne inde rixa in domo mea 
sriatur, ac ne ledam pofiffionem meam. Redime igitur tu, quoniam tu 
mutiquam uxorem babes, et ego redimerc nequco.’ i.e. ** | cannot redeem 
** it tor myfelf, left [ mar my own inheritance. (Ruth, 4,6.) Oz which 
** pafage the Chaldce Paraphraft thus comments,—Itis out of my power 
** to redeem it, becaufe J have a wife already: nor would it be law- 
“* fal for me to marry another, leit fisife ihould arife in my family,. 
ts aad 
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Ruth, becaufe he was unwilling to mar his own inheritance, he 
makes ufe of thefe reafonings without referve ; artfully applying 
to his purpofe a text from St. Paul, which any bad man with 
equal juftice might apply to any bad account :—*° All things 
are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient.” 

In our former criticifm on Thelyphthora, we have attempted 
to prove, not only that its pofition refpecting the rites of mare 
riage is politically dangerous, but theologically falfe. It is even 
fale on the ground of the Levitical law—which is Mr. M.’s 
dernier refort. 

We will add one remark to ftrengthen our preceding argu- 
ments, in oppofition to the loofe and pernicious maxims which 
Mr. M. hath laboured to eftablifh. It is this. Betrothment 
conftituted a woman the lawful wife of the man to whom fhe 
had pledged herfelf; and as his wife fhe was confidered before 
confummation had taken place. She was exprefsly called his 
wife; and the violation of a betrothed woman was regarded in 
the fame heinous Jight as adultery ; and punifhed precifely in the 
fame degree. Now betrothment muft have been founded on fome 
formal agreement: that agreement—bow made or by what mode 
or ceremony ratified, is no part of the argument—but that 
agreement, however ftipulated, gave marriage a fanction, and 
conftituted the right which a man might claim to the woman as 
his own property, prior to, and independent of, the carnal 
knowledge of each other’s perfons. If the latter took place 
without the intervention of any previous ftipulations, or with- 
out a compliance with the common and eftablifhed forms, the 
law gracioufly condefcended to provide a remedy for the fake of 
the woman. If fhe had been /educed, and inviegled by the pro- 
feffions and infinuating addrefs of the man, fhe was allowed 
to claim him as her future hufband ; nor could he refufe to ace 
knowledge the claim. But if a father’s authority interfered, no 
marriage could take place. “Ihe woman dropt her claim; and 
the man, on paying a fine, as fome compenfation for his guilt, 
was releafed from the obligation of marriage. This fingle ex- 
Ception to the validity of a union that had only been ratified t 
what Mr. Madan gravely calls * God’s holy and fimple ordi- 
nance,’ overturns the whole fyftem of Thelyphihora even to 
the foundation. We have already challenged Mr. M. with ¢his 
exception ; and would readily join iffue with him on the ground 
it prepares. We have brought him to an unwilling conceffion 





** and my poffeflions be injured. Do thou therefore redeem it, fince 
“¢ thou bafi no wife. Tam unable to redeem it.” Now this is rhe 
paifage which doth not even appear to fay one word favourable to Dr. 
Delany’s reprefentation; and even puts quite a diferent ferfe on the 
paflage!—Oh, Mr, Madan! Mr. Madan! 
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in behalf of our argument; and have reduced him to this pers 
plexing alternative, wiz. either to give up the authority of the 
parent in the difpofal of a child under the Mofaic law, as what 
might have been violated without any punifhment, or the incur- 
ring of any extraordinary fine; or to renounce his own darling 
tenet, and confider fomething more than the /imple act of carnal 
knowledge as neceflary to conftitute a legal, and a holy mar- 
riage. He cannot give up the former without breaking in on 
the firft and fundamental principles of the Jewifh polity: and 
if he renounces the latter, he abandons the glorious work of refor= 
mation which Thelyphthora was fent abroad to accomplith ! 

As a confirmation of our former remarks on Exod. xxii. 16, 
17. [** If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, and lic 
“¢ with her, he fhall furely endow her to be his wife. If her 
‘¢ father utterly refufe to give her unto him, he fhall pay money 
“6 according to the dowry of virgins.” ] we will produce a paf- 
fage from ‘Fofephus as explanatory of the text. O Qbeipac zan- 

Evev unto KaTeyRunarviv cuTGP yamerro. nv Os Tw TaTEL TNS KopNS 
pon dokn cuvoinsCesy aut, MevTNKovTa CiKAzs THY TINY THE uP eews, 
xarasarrgro. [Orig. lib. 4. cap. 8.] i.c. 6 If any man fhould 
¢¢ debauch a virgin not cfpoufed or betrothed to another, let him 
66 marry her. But if the father fhould not think it proper to 
‘¢ sive her to him for cohabitation, let him lay down fifty the- 
*¢ kels, as a recompence for the injury he hath done her ;” or 
more literally, —‘‘ as the reward of her difgrace.” Thus all 
the ancient Jews underftood the text; and indeed every com- 
mentator on the Old Teftament, till Mr. M. arofe to make one 
part of it utterly difagree with the other ; and the whole with 
the general fyftem of the Molfaic law. 

Now, in order to imprefs the Reader’s mind afrefh with Mr. 
Madan’s abfurdity, and to place his argument in a light that 
will fairly expofe itfelf, we think it proper to give the fubfiance 
of kis comment on the above text. ‘* If a manentice a maid, 
“¢ he, by the very act which he enticed her to, really and truly 
¢ made her his wife; fince NoTHING more was required in the 
é¢ fioht of God than the act itfelf, to make her fo. But what i 
&s her father fhould refufe to give her for a wife :—doth not his re- 
<< fufal difannul the union? By no means. She was a wife, in- 
‘© dependent of the father. What had been done, muft for ever 
«¢ ftand good. It is out of his power to vacate Gop’s sImPLE 
“© oRDINANCE. But what becomes of the parents authority ?— 
<¢ That muft yield to the higher obligation of the sIMPLE orR- 
“© pINANCE. But is neither the man nor the woman to be pu- 
‘¢ nifhed? No. The dowry isto be paid. But was not THAT 
6 to have been paid in cafe the father’s confent had been gained ? 
“Yes. Lhen where lies the difference in point of fin, or fhame, 
“ or punifhment, between obeying and difobeying the parent? There 
qs iS 
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é&¢ is no difference at all. It comes to the fame thing in the 
« conclufion. God’s fimple ordinance levels all diftinétions !” 
—This is precifely Mr. M.’s argument: and his expofition of 
this text leads directly to thefe conclufions; nor is it in his 
ower to avoid them without ruining his own caule, 

We obferved before, that the law hath made a wife and benes 
volent provifion for virgins, /educed by the treachery of men, 
“The man sHALL furely endow that woman for his wife, 
whom he hath enticed, decaufe he hath humbled her.” It is not 
{faid—that dy humbling, he HAD actually made her his wife ; 
but it is faid, that marriage—a lawful and proper marriage— 


‘SHALL take place, in confequence of, and as a reparation for, 


the injury done her. But, if the perfonal act had of it/e/f been 
a fufficient marriage (as Mr. M. would have it) an expreflion 
would not have been ufed that denoted fhame on the one hand, 
and punifhment on the other, The Aumbling her (as the Scrip- 
ture delicately exprefles it) ftrongly denotes the difhonour that 
was brought on her character, by what Mr, M. profanely calls 
© God’s holy and fimple ordinance,’ 

In fhort, this Writer’s whole argument with refpe& to mar- 
riage is founded on a fallacy. He confounds the idea of mar- 
riage itfelf with the remedy that was ordained by the law of God 
to prevent the abufe and ruin of the fex. He makes no fort of 
diftinction between what was obligatory to prevent an injurious 
and difgraceful connection, and that which was the caufe of the 
obligation. He doth not fee the difference, which every perfon 
not blinded by the prejudices of a fyftem might fee, between the 
man who is compelled to marry the woman whom he hath unlaw- 
fully enjoyed, and the man who firf? marries her, in order that 
he may lawfully ehjoy her. The confufion of thefe two diftin& 
circumftances hath occafioned fome of the capital errors of The- 
Lyphthora. 

We have already taken notice of the confidence with which 
this Writer lays down his propofitions ; and the air of import- 


‘ance and fuperiority which he hath afiumed through the whole 


of his former publication. In the prefent fupplemental volume 
he hath raifed his authoritative tone ftill higher ; and hath added 
the bitternefs of malice to the radenefs of infult. * With regard 
to the Jews, fays he, the light itfelf is not more clear and evi- 
dent, than that, throughout the whole Law of Mefes, there is 
not the leaft hint or trace of nuptial ceremony of a religious kind, 
or the interference of any minifter of religion in the matter ; 
therefore, the throwing marriage into the hands of Chrifitan 
Churchmen, and pretending that. a ceremonial to be adminifiere 
by priefts, jure divino, was neceflary and cfiential, &c. &c. 
amounts to a demonitration that Chrifian Churchmen have been 
the greateft, and moft errant and complete {it of KNAVES that 
cver 
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ever infefted the earth. None but /uch could, for their own pro- 
fit and intereft, have mifinterpreted, perplexed, confounded, as 
they have done, the holy and fimple ordinance of God with refpe& 
to marriage, and then throw the duft of prieftly rites and cere- 
monies into the eyes of the laity to prevent a difcovery of their 
impofture.’ 

This Author feems to have copied his abufe of Chriffian 
churchmen from the Hickeringills and Woolftons of apoffate me- 
mory. But thofe churchmen, if they are really Chrifiian, can 
well bear contempt and flander from /uch a quarter. ‘They can 
expect nothing better; and with abundant reafon every Chrif- 
tian churchman, from the days of good old Clement of apo/folie 
memory down to the prefent times, might very properly adopt 
the language of Pythias in the play, when fpeaking of a drunk- 
ard :—— 


Utinam fic fient, male qui mihi volunt ! 
Ter. Eun, 


¢¢ If all were fuch enemies, Religion hath little to fear.” 


Mr. Madan’s capital object in the prefent volume is to bring 
the authority of the ancient Fathers into fufpicion ; and, witha 
view to eftablifh the credit of his own fyftem, he attempts, not 
only to overthrow their authority, but to make even their te/fi- 
mony problematical. ‘This was neceflary for the fupport of a 
caufe which every precept and doctrine of every Father of the 
ancient church directly militated againft. He was obliged to 
make reprifals, not on one, but on ALL. He was obliged to 
advance his fingle word (unlefs, indeed, we except the authorit 
of Barnardinus Ochinus and ‘fohn Lyferus) againft the full and 
united teftimony of the moft venerable confeflors of the Chriftian 
faith from the age of the Apoftles to the prefent times. If they 
ftood, he muft fall: and therefore, on the true principles of that 
fpecies of charity which is vulgarly faid, to begin at home, he 
makes no fcruple of attacking them all with indifcriminate fury ; 
and confiders them univerfally as fo many Dagons fet up in op- 
pofition to Jehovah, which every good Ifraelite would affift to 
demolifh, and triumph in their downfall. Mr. M. indeed doth 
not feem to confider himfelf as bound, by any principle of duty 
or love, to throw a mantle over the nakednefs of the Fathers. 
He neither fhades their infirmities, nor excufes their defe&ts. He 
may not, indeed, confider himfelf as related to them. We think 
he is not; and therefore can more readily forgive his fpite 
againft them. Though, if he were a relation, perhaps he would, 
in his zeal for a caufe for which he can find no patron amongtt 
them, be ready to fay with Triftram Shandy’s father, in the cafe 
of his aunt Dinah, who was humbled by the coachman, ** What 
is the fupport of a family to the fupport of an hypothe/is 2” 
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But if a Writer attempts to fupport an hypothefis by pro- 
ducing falfe witnefles, he gives fo much to the contrary 
caufe as he intended to produce in behalf of his own. Mr. M. 
is precifely in this predicament, in the very firft inftance which 
he quotes from antiquity. | 7 . 

We thall explain ourfelves moré largely and particularly in 
in the next Review :—in which Mr. Madan’s ignorance of the 
Fathers will be amply expofed, and his difingenuity and failt 
reafoning detected and confuted by a fair and direct appeal to 
ORIGINAL Authors. 


Letters between two Lovers, and their Friends. 


[To be continted.] B.ah, 





Art. XII. Letters betaween two Lovers, and their F viends. By the 
Author of Letters fuppofed to have bees written by Yorick, and 
Eliza. Izmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d, Bew. 1781. 


HEN we pafled out cénfure on this Writer’s for- 

mer publication, we had been fo naufeated with the 
large quantities of that infipid trafh, called Sentimental Letters, 
Sentimental Effufions, &c. &c. which had been poured upon us, 
under the fanction of Yorick’s fame, of by an affectation of his 
light and defultory manner of writing, without one grain of his 
wit and acutenefs; that we thought it our duty to attempt to 
check the progrefs of this new fpecies of dulnefs, and to reftore 
that efteem for good fenfe, learning, and fimplicity; which 2 
fondnefs for thofe frivolous and idle produétions had a tendency 
to banifh from our country. Every coxcomb who was verfed ini 
the /mall talk of love, and who had acquired the knack of writ- 
ing without thinking, fancied himf{clf to be another Yorick ! 
and as it was exceedingly eafy to affume the virtue of fentiment, 
and as eafy to adopt its cavt, the Eiizss too, were very nume- 
rous! Here reclined a fwain, fo opprefled by his own gentle 
feelings, that he could only utter the tender tale of his heart in 
abrupt and broken fentences. ‘There, on fome foft bank, befide 
the murmuring ftream, a nymph, half breath!efs, melting in her 
own fenfibility, fat drooping —expiring in a foft and pathetic Ob! 
—Here old lovers conveyed their wifhes in groans, and fentimental 
old maids (for want of better amufement !) ecHoed them back 
in fighs! Now palfied paffion (feigning itfelf to be * trem- 
blingly alive all o’er!”) fhook itfelr into ****f Then poor 
fentiment, a by ule, dwindled away, and was loft ia 
a ! ' 

This was the moft compendious method of fupplyitig * éach 
vacuity of fenfe;” and flars and dajhes, which in reality mean no- 
thing, were fuppofed to mean too much for language fo expres ; 
and the Writer, welling with unutterable feelings, and labour- 
ing with thofe travels of the heart which had mo iffue in bitth, 
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was compared to the painter of antiquity, who wifely threw a 
veil over the fubje& which he was not able to defcribe. 

Time, however, hath in fome meafure correéted this folly, 
Naturam expellas furca licet, tamen ufque recurret. “The poor 
trick amufed for a little while: but it was played fo fre- 
quently, and by many, who, only taking it up at fecond- 
hand, made fuch bungling work of it, that it became con- 
temptible, and loft all its power of impotition. 

In juftice, however, to the volumes before us, we readily 
acknowledge that they are freer from thofe objeGions than the 
Author’s former publication, They are lefs affected, and much 
more interefting and entertaining. ‘They have a ftory, or ra- 
ther two or three ftories interwoven very naturally with each 
other,—which excite curiofity, and keep the attention awake, on 
objects and events of fome intereft, both to the affections and 
underftanding. A fhade is thrown on the picture, by the me- 
lancholy hiftory of Mr. Williams, and Leonora; but the artift 
hath fhewn his fkill by this arrangement, and the beauty of the 
piece is heightened by it. It affords exercife for compafhon, and 


foftens and improves the heart, by reprefling the gaiety and con- | 


fidence which profperity is too apt to infpire. 


In fhort, thefe Letters have a moral tendency that will make 


them acceptable to the lovers of virtue; and though they are not 
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enlivened by the brilliance of wit, yet they are fupported by good 
fenfe, and folid experience, | 
? P B wy. © “kh. 





Arr. XIII. The DoGrine of philofephical Neecfity briefly invalidated, 


8vo, 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1781. 


HE attempt to * invalidate’ the Doétrine of philofophi- | 

cal Neceffity in a fmall pamphlet of twenty-four pages, | 
appeared, at firft view, enterprifing. The Author, however, | 
hath acquitted himfelf with no fmall fhare of fkill and dexte- | 
rity; though he fails of impreffing convition. His principal 
argument is briefly this—*¢ If the Dodtrine of Neceffity be ¢ruc | 
in itfelf, and thoroughly deleved to be true, there could be no | 
end propofed for our exertions, and confequently all motives | 
would lofe their influence.” In order to illuftrate this obferva | 
tion, the Author fays, * Let us take one event in which we are | 
all equally concerned, viz. the time and circumftances of out} 
death. Suppofing therefore, that, at or before my entrance | 
into this world, the time of my leaving it was fixed, and that! 
entirely believed it to be fo; no circumftance throughout life, no} 
poflible fituation in which I could be placed, would operate as | 
a motive, fo as to make me ufe even the flighteft endeavour! 
either to lengthen out, or fhorten, the period of my exiftence. | 
This muft be allowed upon the fuppofition under nema 
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And if this be the cafe with regard to fo momentous an event, it 
will certainly hold true of any other.’ There is an obvious fal- 
lacy in this argument. The Author confounds the belief of 
the Do@trine of Neceffity as a general principle, with the cer- 
tain forefight of a particular event. Did a man know infallibly, 
not only that the period of his life was fixed by the fecret de- 
cree of God, but that fuch or fuch a day would produce it, or 
fuch a circumftance would inevitzbly effect it in fpite of all pre- 
caution, and every exertion poffiole; then we grant, the Au- 
thor’s reafoning would have fome weight. But at prefent it 
hath none. Though an event be abfolutely decreed, and as 
fuch totally unavoidable, yet if we are not aware what or when 
or how it may be, the whole bufinefs of ends and motives muft 
in effet be precifely the fame to us, as if it was not pre-or- 
dained. 

The next obfervation, the Author ingenuoufly acknowledges, 
hath no certain ground of proof; but he hopes, however, that 
the truth of it will not be denied. ¢ I fuppofe then, fays he, 
that in a future ftate our faculties will be enlarged, our under- 
{tandings enlightened, and our apprehenfions quickened in fuch 
a degree that the truths which we now attain to with difficulty, 
and much ftudy, will then appear as axioms to be clafled among ft 
the firft principles of our knowledge, and hence ferve as a bafis 
for making further difcoveries by reafon. This muft be the 
cafe upon the natural fuppofition, that the righteous in another 
life make a continual progrefs in knowledge and happinefs. 

_ © If, therefore, as was fuppofed before, Philofophical Necef- 
fity be a truth, and likewife difcoverable by human reafon, in 
fome future period of our exiftence; liberty, as oppofed to this 
truth, muft ceafe to operate as a practical principle, and give 


‘place to ideas of neceffity, which, like all intuitive truths, will 


ever be prefent to the mind, and confequently, as hath been 
proved before, reduce us to a ftate entirely torpid.’ 

If we may judge of the future from the prefent (and the 
Author, for his own fake, muft allow of the analogy) we fhould 
by no means adopt this conclufion. We know that the firmeft 
belief of the doctrine of neceffity doth ot render the mind tor- 
pid and inaétive. Tt doth not fuperfede the ufe of means, nor 
in the leaft abate the fenfe of their importance for the attain- 
ment of any end, either of knowledge or virtue. This is a 
fat which cannot be denied ; and as one example of the truth 
of it, we refer the Author to the gentleman whofe writings 
have occafioned his remarks, viz. Dr. Prieftley. 

_ The fame general plan and conftitution which is eftablifhed 
in the prefent ftate, may be carried into a future ; and the fame 
Provifion made againft the evil confequences that may be fup- 
poled to refult from an unwavering belief of the doctrine of ne« 

F 2 ceffity. 
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ceflity. Such is the admirable mechanifm of the mind, that 
though it believes itfelf to be under the controul of necefiity, yet 
it hath all the feelings, and all the enjoyments of what is called, 
liberty ! 

What fhiould hinder, but that with the moft advanced know- 
ledge, there fhould exift the moft perfect felicity in fuperior ine 
telligences, even though they fhould be confcious that every 
fentiment and every action were but parts of one grand {cheme, 
fettled by the wifdom, and produced by the power, of the great 
Author of all? We are now, like this Writer, reafoning only 
on the precarious grounds of analogy: and our object is, not to 
demonftrate the doctrine of neceffity, but only to fhew how fu- 
tile and inconclufive this. Writer’s main argument againft it is, 
and what little claim this pamphlet hath to the confident title it 
hath aflumed. 

The Author attempts to evade the force of the common argue 
ment of Chriftians in favour of neceffity, arifing from the Dis 
vine Prefcience. The attempt is weak, and may be truly called 
an argument ‘¢ ad ignorantia.” The argument is of the come 
modious fort ; and is generally adopted in cafe of an infuperable 
difficulty, ‘* Foreknowledge in God may not be of the fame 
nature with foreknowledge in man; therefore we cannot reafon 
from the one to the other.”—-This point may be foon brought 
to a decifive iffue. Doth the Divine Being forefee what will 
happen? Is the event fuch as juftifies the infallible certainty of 
his prefcience ; or, in any cafe is that prefcience baffled by a con- 
trary event: or the knowledge of the Deity increafed by the pro- 
duction of any thing new or accidental? TThefe are plain 
queftions ; and every attempt to evade their force, by a recur- 
rence to human ignorance, proves but the weaknefs of that 
caufe which is neceffitated to feck for a refuge in an equivocal 


hypothefis. 
on : B li k. 


Art. XIV. dn Fffay on the DiftinGion between the Soul and Body of 
Man. By John Kotheram, M.A. Reétor of Houghton-le-Spring, 
Vicar of Senham, and Chaplain to the Right Rev. John Lord 
Bifhop of Durham, 8vo. 1s. Robfon. 1781. 





F we were to {peak of this Effay as a literary compofition, we 
fhould pronounce it elegant: if as a philofophical difquifi- 
tion, we fhould not hefitate to pronounce it futile. As a de- 
claimer, the Writer hath very confiderable merit ; as a reafoner, 
fcarcely any. He feems to be ignorant of fome capital points of 
the controverfy; and in the management of thofe which he is 





















































acquainted with, he appears to be indebted to rhetoric more than | 
to logic. The following quotation may ferve as a fpecimen of | 
the Author’s {kill in the arrangement of metaphors; and if the f 
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Reader fhould fay—-‘* All this fplendor of language leaves the 
argument ftill in the dark,” he will at once pronounce our opt 
nion, not only of this quotation, but of the whole Effay. ° All 
material objects in themfelves, and to each other, are dark and 
naked: to the mind alone they are clothed in all the pleating 
variety of fenfible qualities. Mind, like a bride from a nobier 
family, en: ichesMatter by its union, and brings as a dower, pof- 
{effions before unknown. Henceforth Matter appears clothed 
in a gayer and richer garment, and the fruits of this union area 
new progeny, to which Matter confining its alliance to its own 
family, could never have given birth.’ The marriage of Matter 
and Spirit is a pretty, poetical conceit; as much fo, at leaft, as 
the celebrated hypothefis of Valentinus concerning the marriage 
of Bythus and Sigé, fo gravely difcufled (with the qualities of mo- 
ther Achamoth) in the firft 16 books of Irenzus, and fo flippantly 
difpenfed with in the two or three concluding lines of the 10th 
fection of Dean Swift’s Tale of a Tub *. 





* That incomparable wit ludicroufly inftructs thofe who would be- 
come adepts in occult fciences, incomprehenfible mvfteries, the 
dreams of Cabbalifis, Roficrufians, &c. &c. to ** beware of Bythus 
and Sigé, and not to forget the qualities of Achamoth: A cujus lacry- 
mis humeda proait fubjiantia, a rifu lucida, a triftitia folida, et a timore 
mobilis”’ ‘Phe editors of the Zale of a Tub confefs themfelves igno- 
rant of the particular part of Irenzus from whence thefe words are 
tranfcribed; and ‘* believe that one of the Author’s defigns was to fet 
curious men a hunting through Indexes, and enquiring for books out 
of the common read.” We were huntinz after paflages of more con- 
fequence, when we accidentally lighted on that which Swift hath 
quoted. To fave all trouble for the future to thofe whofe curiofity 
may chance to run this way, we will cite the book, chapter, and fec- 
tion where this ftrange paflage is found ; viz. B.i. C.iv. § 2. Ao yae 
Ty daxguwy Quins yHyovevce. waccy EVIYLCY GUC» MTG de Tov ysAwlos TH 
Qailenv. aT G os 77S Avang nas 75 exmANSEWS TH Cwpcl%a Tou KOT 0 
Tobrice ° 

For a more particular ac¢ount of the properties of Achgmoth, we 
muit refer the learned and curious Reader to the book and chapter 
above quoted, where he will be informed of very furpriiing marriages, 
births, &ce &e. and what it was ** that thickened an incorporeal af- 
** fection into a bedily fubftance; or fo fitted the one for the ule of 
“the other, that though they were two diilinét eflences, yet their 
‘ powers met and actea in one common centre” Sed /egregantem Je- 
faratim commifcuiffe S coagulafe, F de incorporali paffione in corporalem 


materiam tranpulifé, &c. &c. Vid. § ult. 
ZB pe k eo 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U L Y, 1781. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 15. Conjfiderations on the propofed Renewal of the Bank 
Charter. By David Hartley, Efg. vo. 18. Stockdale. 1781, 


R. Hartley maintains, that the prefent worth of a new char- 


ter to the Bank Company for twenty-five years, together with - 


the value this renewal will add to the unexpired term of five years in 
their prefent charter, fhould, in the agreement for renewal, be di- 
vided between the Company and the Public. To this he ftates, that 
the offer of the Bank, accepted by the Minifter, bears no proportion ; 
and hence he reproaches the latter for unneceflary precipitation in 
bringing this important negociation before the Public agthe clofe of 
a feflion, merely to ratify a clandettine bargain by the fan@tion of 
empty forms in empty houfes N. 
Art. 16. 4 Plan for the Confideration of Parliament; with mo 
neceflary Inftru¢tions for the trading Part of the Community, 
againft the various Frauds daily committing by that pernicious Set 
ot Men called Swindlers, &c. By a Gentleman of Lincoln’s-Inn, 

8vo. 1s. Stockdale, &c. 1781. 

This Writer confiders pawn-brokers as the chief encouragers of 
{windling, by the facility they afford of raifing money on goods of 
all kinds, when the fraudulent could not otherwife find fo ready a 
market for abfolute fale. He therefore wifhes wholly to extirpate the 
race of pawn brokers, or at leaft to reduce their numbers under fuch 
reftri€tions, as to prevent any one perfon pledging the property of 
another, He alfo propofes fome regulations for brokers and auttio- 
neers, to check the praétice called [we know not why ] /windling, on 
a Jarger fcale: and there is certainly more policy as well as huma- 
nity, in preventing as much as poiiible, the perpetrating of crimes, 
than in adding punifhment to punifhment on offenders, 
Art. 17. Obfervations on the Bill now depending in Parlia- 

ment for the Reliet of Debtors, &c. Ina Series of Letters, ad- 

drefled to Lord Beauchamp. 8vo, 1s. Millidge. 

Thefe Létters feem to have been intended for infertion, and we 
prefume aciually made their appearance, in fome of the daily papers 
at the time when the bill to which they relate, was depending before 
parliament. Thovgh that particular bill was dropt, the fubjeét did not 
drop with it, but has fince been much agitated by men of great name; 
and on one hand the inconveniences of commerce, and on the other 
the rights of humanity, have been ftrongly urged, and very warmly 
and perhaps erroneoufly contrafied to each other. The Letters be- 
fore us are not unworthy of being refcved from the fate that attends 
an «bfolete newfpaper, and of that further ftate of exiftence which 


(utcungie‘ brevem) the fize and form of a pampblet can beflow on [| 


them.—They contain a fenfible amplification of a certain old text 
that may be found among our proverbs, though not yet in its due 
extent among cur laws, viz, that a gaol pays no debts. 
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Eas T-INDIES., 
Art. 18. The Hiftory and Management of the Eaft India Com- 








4 pany, from its Origin in 1000, to the prefent Times. Volume the 
Firft; containing the Affairs of the Carnatic, in which the Rights 
of the Nabob are explained, and the Injuftice of the Company 
roved. The whole compiled from authentic Records. 4to. 8 Se 
ne ot fewed. Cadell. ; rd 
1 : The profeffed object of this publication is to expofe and condemn 
; the conduct of the Kaft-India company, particularly with refpect to 
“4 the reftoration of ‘Tanjore. For this purpofe, the Author has col- 
ith le&ted, with mach induliry, a long detail of facts drawn from the ori- 
inf ginal papers, publithed under the infpe&tion of the directors, and 
li from other papers of equal authority, which a gentleman employed 
at by the crown for fome years in a public capacity on the coaft, put 
a into hishands. He profefles to have weighed his facts and authori- 
in ties with the moft fcrupulous attention to truth, and impartial juitice; 
of | and affures himfeif, that his charges againft the Company are elta- 
of | blifhed, beyond the reach of any juit reply. 
Ne » How far this is in reality the cafe, it is not Our province to deter- 
O mine. Nor indeed is it in our power, confiftently with our other en- 
ty, «ff gagements, to lay before our Readers the long and intricate details, 
set which muft neceflarily be gone through in judging of affairs of this 
mM, | kind. On fuch quettions, each party ought to be heard, in the full 
extent of their evidence and pleadings, before a decifive fentence be 
of pafled. Defpairing, therefore, of being able to afford our Readers 
of | any fatisfaction on points on which fo much, not only may, but mu/? 
ee a be faid on both fides, we muft refer them to the work at large; after 
the | informing them, that the Author promifes to lay open the Secret In- 
ich ' trigues of Leadenhall-Street, in\a fecond volume, fpeedily to be 
of | publifhed. EB 
ioe | Art. 19. he Origin and authentic Narrative of the Marratta” ° 
on § Har; and alfo the late Rohilla War, in 1773, and 17743 whereby 
la- | the Eaft-India Company’s Troops (as Mercenaries) exterminated 
esp that brave Nation) and openly drove them for Afy!um and Ex- 
N. i itence into the Dominions of their former molt inveterate Enemies. 
ide | To which is added, the unaccountable Proceedings in the Military 
ad- | Store Keeper's Office in Bengal. 8vo. 28,.6d. Almon. 178i. 
: This accufing Narrative feems to come from the Author of the 
we | Abjfira of Minutes in the Supreme Council of Bengal, mentioned in our 
ers | Cat. for May, Art. 20. The Author continues his attack on Go- 
ore vernor Haftings, and in courfe gives a very favourable account of the 
not | conduct of Mcfirs. Francis and Wheeler, Gentlemen in the minority 
ne; | of that council. This performance abounds with information, but 
ber | we with it had not been anonymous. We with too, that we faw le‘s 
nly | @pparent reafon for appiying to fome of our leading men in the Eaft, 
be- ; an obfervation quoted by this indignant Writer, from another * publi- 
nds cation relative to the Company’s affairs, viz. that ‘* 4 thirft for plun- 
ich | der, and an avidity for power, have ever been motives of hoftiiity and 
on | imjuftice to avaricious men? History anp MANAGEMENT OF 1HE 
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* Vid. the preceding Article, 
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MIScELLANEOUS., 
Art,20. The Siege of Penobfcot by the Rebels; containing a 


ournal of the proceedings of his Maj-{ty’s Forces, &c. when be- 
fieged by the Rebels, in July 1779. By J]. C.* Volunteer. 8yo, 
2s. 6d. Kearily. 

This appears to be a very correct and proper journal of a memorable 
fiege, in wnich 79c Britifh troops repelled the attacks of 3000 land 
forces of the Ameri can party, under the command of Brigadier Ge- 
neral Lovell, aided by 18 rebel fhips ‘and veffe]s of war, befide 20 
tranfports, and obliged them to raife the fiege, with the Jofs of their 
whole fleet. The commander of the vidorious troops was Brigadier 
General Francis Maclean, in conjunction with Captain Mowat, who 
hid the command of three of the King’s floops. The fiege lalted 21 days, 
—The Author has illuftrated his narrative by a large chart of the pe- 
ninfula of Penobfcot, and another of the river, fort, &c, To the whole 
is added a defcription of the country, which is bur little known here, 
It is a large dittri€t of the province of Maflachufets- bay ; having above 
40 towns, and about 16,000 inhabitants; moftly in the Britith intereft, 
Art. 21. A Letter to the King, on the Subje¢t of a new pro- 
— pofed Inftitution in the Medical Department, 4to. 41s. 6d, 

Becket, &c. 17316 

This Writer has very confiderately guarded againft the lofs of time 
of the royal perfonage to whom his letter is addrefled, and of his 
other readers, by informing them, that the fubftance of his epiftle is 
contained in an abftra& annexed. Ufing, therefore, his implied per- 
miflion of fkimming over all that matter which has given his addrefs 
the bulk and form of a quarto pamphlet, we find in the abftrac& a 
propefal for founding a public profefforthip of anatomy and furgery, 
the lectures of which fhould be tree to aj) perfons who had ferved an 
apprenticefhip to a regular furgeon, and were acquainted with the 
Latin tongue. The whole annual expence of this inftitution, the 
letter writer calculates at £. 5-0; and we cannot but be of his opi- 
nion, that the public advantages refulting from it in the education of 
army and navy furgeons, would much more than compenfate fuch a 
moderate expenre to the Public. 

Art, 22. dn affectionate Tribute to the Memory of the late Dr. 
John-Fothergull) ‘By W. tiird) M.D. gto, 1s. Philips, 17 81, 
The charatter of the truly great‘and excellent man whofe lofs is 

lamented bv fo many in common with the Writer before us, muft ex- 

cite fuch ‘en: iments of reg: ard and veneration in ail who knew him, 
that an attempt, though haity ard inadequate, to commemorate his 
virtues, cannot tail of being received with ¢andour and good will, 

White, therefore, we exprefs our with that fome memcirs, more me- 

thodically arranged, and judicioufly felecied, of Dr. Fothergill’s 

publi c and private ‘life, may hereafter be offered to the world; we 
cannot but declare our cbligations to Dr. Hird for a piece which 
rgreeabl y coirciced with our feelirgs on a recent jofs. The future 


hMoer: pher will alfo be probably indebted to this flight fketch for fome 
val. able information, 


ee eee ee a ar ee eee 


- Probab! y Mr. lola r “alef, agent for the inhabitants of Penob: 
fer; this name being fub‘cribed to 0 the charts. 
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Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Fury who convicted Mr. Shelly the Sil- 
werfmith, of receiving Plate, knowing it to have been tolen 5 de- 
dicated to the Right Honourable Sir Watkin Lewis, Knight, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. By Rebert Holloway, Attorney at 
Law, 8vo. 1s. Brewman. 

Afcer a dedication of an odd complexion, fo myfterioufly expreffed 
that we are oblig«d to give it credit for more than we can compre- 
hend, the wricer endeavours to fhew, from. the circumfances of the 
tranfaction, that Mr. Shelly met with hard ureatment in being con- 
vided of the crime tor which he was indied. 

Art. 24. A candid Defence of the Charaéter and Condud? of Sir 
Hugh Pallifer, Bart. Vice Admiral of the White. 8vo. 258. Ni- 
coll, 17346 
A dilpafionate ftate of faéts, which might perhaps contribute to 

leflen the odium that fo eagerly puriued the gentleman in queltion ; 

were it not that the fubje& is now fuperfeded in the public notice by 
others of more recent date, and that there are few who are difpofed 
to undergo the trouble of examining opinions they have once politive- 

ly maintained. ) . 

Art. 25. The Defence of the Rev. Reginald Bligh, of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, A. B. againit the Pretident and Fellows of 
that Society; who rejected him as an improper Perfon for a Fellow, 
on the 12th of January 1780, upon the pretence of his want of 
fuficient learning to qualify him for that flaticn, 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Almon, 

Mr. Bligh’s appeal not lying properly before our court, we fhall 
not offer to enter into its merits, any farther than to obferve, that it 
furnifhes no internal evidence to call in quettion the decifion againtt 
which he fo loudly complains, being ill written, fcurrilous, and 


vulgar. Cc . Et . 


Art. 26. Remarks on Prints intended to be publifhed, relative te 
_ the Manners, Cuftoms, &c. of the prefent inhabitants of Egypt; 
from drawings made on the fpot, A.D. 1749. By Richard Dal- 

ton, Efq. 8vo. 18. Elmfly, &c. 781. 

In this traét Mr. D. gives an account of the caufes which confpired 
to prevent his publication of ‘* Twelve Hiftorical defigns of Raphael, 
** and the Mufeum Grecum et Egyptiacum,” illuftrated by prints in- 
tended to be pubjifhcd from his drawings. —— That undertaking was 
announced to the lovers of antiquity and the polite arts, in the year 
1752, by afmall pamphlet, entitled Remarks, &c. of which we gave 
fome account in the 6th volume of our Keview, number for Febru- 
ary in the fame year. We refer our Readers to thefe new Remarks 
for the ingenious Author’s reafons for having relinquifhed that dee 
fign, as well as for the particulars relative to his prefent undertaking, 
We have only to add, on ¢his occafion, that the Public may hope for 
great fati-fa¢tion and entertainment from the infpection of Mr. Dal- 
ton’s intended prints; the drawings for which are made from tketches 
taken on the fpot, at the time above mentioned; and in which they 
will meet with much that is new, and nothing but what may be fafely 
depended on, in point of authenticity. We muft not omit to men- 
tion, that the prefent pamphlet is sendered peculiarly amufing, by a 
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number of anecdotes, and circumftances, defcriptive and hiftorical, 
relative to Egypt, Arabia, &c. &c. 
NoveELs. 

Art. 27. Mafquerades; or what you will. By the Author of 
kliza Warwick, &c. Smail 8vo. 4 Vols. 12s. bound. Bew, 
+780. 

We have already had the honour of paying our refpects to the Wri- 
ter of this Novel, The praife we formerly beitowed, is fill more co- 
pioufly merited. 

The ftory, on which the prefent wor's is founded, is too long and 
too complicated to admit of an abridgment in our Journal. Perhaps 
it will be deemed tedious and prolix; and here and there the tauto. 
logy of love may difguit the cold and more ciiutical reader. But with 
all its redundancies and imperfections, we think this is a very intes 
refling and entertaining Novel: and we fincerely with that all who 
fove like Ofmond and Julia may thare in the blifs which, after a 
thoufand viciffitudes and perplexities (the beft trials of love!) crown- 
ed their fincerity ; while to treachery we can with no feverer punilh- 
ment than Lady Somerville met with, when, inftead of gaining the 
object of her licentious defires, fhe only haflened the confummation 
of a rival's happinefs, and flood detected to the world as a compound 
of the moft deceftable vices. 

After this encomiuin on the general merit of thefe volumes, the 
Author will excufe us if we point out a great defect in its moral ten- 
dency.——Diflimulation, and even downright falfehood, are, in fe- 
veral places, charged to the account of the beit charafers of the flory, 
without any marked difapprobation, from their own confciences, or 
the Writer’s pen. We know the common apology that is made on 
thefe occafions. But ¢ruth is too facred to be difpenfed with, on fuch 
flight accounts—if it be even warrantable, on what may be deemed, 
the moft important and preffing occurrence of human life. Even 
here;truth fhould not be fo {ported with as to make it crouch to ne- 
ceflity, without ftrong reluctance or deep repentance. We admire the 
delicacy and fine addrefs of Fielding on this fubje&. The virtuous 
and amiable Sophia is reprefented as miferable through the whole 
night, becaufe her modefty had tempted her to deny, to the jealous 
Lady Bellafton, that fhe had any knowledge of Tom Jones. ‘lhe re- 
fined texture of her foul was fo fhocked by this inroad on her moral 
principles, that no excufes or arguments that felf-love could make 
ufe of, availed to reconcile her conduét to her confcience, 
~ We have another objection to the morality of this performance. 
‘The writer reprefents the virtuous Julia, who is the fineft and beft 
character in this Novel, as not only indifferent to the /an@ity of the 
Sabbath, but as pleading for a breach of its common decorum, Ina 
letter, dated Sunday morning three o’clock, fhe is reprefented as deli- 
vering her fentiments on Sunday-amufements, in the following vain, 
and, we think, irreligious manner. ‘ For the fake of decency, per- 
haps, you think I ought to fupprefs this date, as it too plainly tells, 
we have fuffered the Sabbath to fhine in upon our revels. The 
French make no account of fuch encroachments; nay, their balls, 
plays, &c. are in preference given on Sundays: and from my having 
lived fome years amongit them, I am fo far reconciled to the culiom, 
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gs to imagine there can be no harm in enjoying on that day innocent 
amufements. I am by no means fingular in the opinions for every 
dancer was infpired with more life and fpirit after twelve than before ; 
and teftified no fcruples in indulging themfelves in their recreations.’ 

We affect no puritanical airs of unrelaxed formality and ftiffnefs. 
But, putting the pofitive ordinance of God out of the queftion, we 
view the inititution of the Sabbath, as an object of great political 
confequence ; and are convinced from obfervation and reading, that 
in proportion as a nation relaxes into indifference with refpect to the 
Sabbath, fo proportionably it degenerates into every fpecies of vice 


and immorality which are the curie and difgrace of a country ! ,— * 


Art. 28. Diftreffed Virtue, or the Hiftory of Mifs Harriet Nel- 
fon; in which is included the unhappy Story of Mifs Caroline Le- 
nox. Ina feries of Letters, 12mo, 3 Vols. gs. Noble, 1781. 

« J am aware (fays the Author), that many, on reading this little 

Work, will throw it afide with much difdain.’ We are very muck 


of the Author’s opinion. ) | 
‘ MEDICAL. B..-k. 


Art.29. Obfervations, Medical and Political, on the Small-pox 
and Inoculation ; and on the Decreafe of Mankind at every Age, 
with a comparative View of the Difeafes moft fatal to London dur- 
ing Ninety Years. Including an Attempt to demonftrate in what 
manner jondon may fave near 2000, Great Britain and Ireland 
between 20,000 and 30,000, and Europe about 390,000 lives an- 
nually. By W. Black, M.D, 8vo. 2s.6d. Johnfon, 1781. 
This Author begins his work with a fhorc account of the origin of 

the {mall-pox and meafles ; their early treatment, the introdudtion of 

inoculation, and its fuccefs; and the proportions dying in the na- 
tural and inoculated fmall-pox. He then pretty much at length en- 
ters into the controverfy between Baron Dimfdale and the patrons of 
the inoculating difpenfary in London, very warmly taking part with 
the latter, and animadverting on the Baron with more ftrength than 
liberality. As we have already declared our opinion on this head, 
and fhown in how {mall a compafs the ftrefs of the argument lies, we 
may excufe ourfelves from taking further notice of this new dif- 
putant. We are obliged, however, by our duty to the Readers of 
the Review, to apprize them, that they will be much difappointed with 
the conclufion of this chapter, fo oftentatioufly held forth in the title. 
page as a project for faving fuch multitudes of lives; as it is nothing 
more than a crude hint, thrown out in a fentence or two, of the ad- 
vantages which would refult from univerfal inoculation at an early 

age, or a total extermination of the {mall-pox. This is fo obvious a 

matter, that unlefs the Author had fome probable fcheme to offer for 

Nee thefe great purpofes, he might as well have faid nothing 

about it. 

The remainder of the work confifts of extraéts from bills of morta- 
lity, with various obfervations, fome of the Author’s own, but the 
greater part taken from other writers, A commentary of fome length 
is given upon all the difeafes returned in the London bills; but the 
Author himfelf appears fuficiently aware of the little dependence to 
be placed upon lifts formed in fo carelefs and inaccurate a manner. 


Art, 
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Art.20. A Treatife of Midwifery, comprehending the Managee 
ment of Female Complaints, and the Treatment of Children in early 
Infancy. To which are added, Prefcriptions for Women and 

‘Children, and Direétions for preparing a variety of Food and 

Drinks, adapted to the circumfances of lying-in Women. Di- 

vefled of technical terms and abitrufe theories. By Alexander 

Hamilton, Profeffor of Midwifery in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 

and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 8vo, 6s. boards, 

Murray, 1781. 

This is a very complete fyftem of every thing ncceffary to be learned 
by female practitioners in the obftetric ait. I: is (ufficiently plain and 
intellig:ble for a reader of any tolerable education, and appears in ge- 
neral founded on the moft rational principles and approved praftice. 
If the vencrable fifierhood were aj] capable of ftudying fuch a work as 
this, and unprejudiced enough to be directed by it, we would ven- 


tore to promife them, that they would regain a great part of what 4 


they complain of having loft by the ufurpations of the other fex. 

Art. 31. A foort Lnguiry into the Merit of Solvents, fo far as 
may be neceffary © Compare them with the Operation of Litho- 
tomy. by Jere Whitaker Newman, Member of the Corporation 
of Surgeons, London, 8vo, 18.6d. Dodfley, 1731. 

We do not imagine that at prefent any great reliance is placed on 
the propofed folvents for the flone; at the fame time we cannot be 
furprifed that fuch an operation as that of lithotomy is not fubmitred 
to without delay and reluctance. The prefent Writer's remarks on 
this fubject are fenfible enough, but, we apprehend, they will not be 
thought new. 

Art. 32. Some Obfervations on the Origin and Progrefs of the 
Atrabilious Confitution and Gout, Chap, 4. containing the regular 
cardinal Fit. By William Grant, M.D. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Cadell, 
9781. 

This ingenious phyfician, whofe former tract on this fubject * we 
perufed with confiderable fatisfaction, proceeds, in that before us, 
tn his plan of giving a plain and practical treatife on the gout. He 
jecicioufly takes Sydenham for his guide in the prefent part, quoting 
Jargely from that admirable Writer, and fubjoining his own remarks 
by way of commentary. We find no particular obfervations which it 
feems important to point out to our medical readers; but we do not 
hefitate to recommend the whoie to the perufal cf thofe who with to 
acquire fuch a knowledge-of this dileafe as may enable them to di- 
rect themfelves or others in the fafell and moit judicious method of 
managing it. 

Art. 33. dn Effay on Culinary Poifons; containing Cautions 
relative to the Ute of Laurel Leaves, Hemlock, Muthrooms, Cop- 
per Veffels, Earthen Jars, &c with Cbfervations on the Adulte- 
ration of Bread and Flour, and the Natare and Properties of Wa- 
ter. Svo, 1s. Kearfly, 1781. 

A plain concite treatife, defigned for the ufe of good houfewives, 
who may derive from it tome valuable inftruction. 





¥ See Review for July 1780, p. 60, 
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RELIGIods. 

Art. 34. Orthodoxy and Charity united: Three Conferences, be- 
tween a rigidly Or:hodox, and a Moderate Man, on the Im port- 
ance of any Eiuman Explication of the Dodtrine of the Trinity 5 
being an Attempt towards putting an ind to the Trinitarian Con- 
troverfy. To which is now prefixed, a New Introduction, obviat- 
ing fome Objedlions, and an Abitract of an L’ffay againtt Unchar i- 
tablenefs. By the fare Rev. J. Watts, D.D. b&vo. 1s. Exeter, 
printed for the Author ; fold by Buckland, London. 

We have here a new edition of a tract firft publifhed about two 

ears ago, entitled, The Importance of Truth, &c. it was commended 

in our Review for May 1779; and it is now republifhed with the 

above mentioned Jntrod:c?ion. To the whole is prefixed the following 
‘ApoLtocy tothe Pusric:’ 

© More than enough has doubrlefs been written, by perfons in all 
the various fentiments, on the doétrine of the Trinity; fo that the 
world is almoft weary of the fubjeét, and every fiefh publication is like- 
Jy to be receiveo with difgult, | 

‘ Itis hoped, however, that an attempt towards putting an end to 
the controverfy, by reconciling the contending parties, may claim 
from ail, and wil! find from the candid, fome peculiar indulgence, 

© The follewing introduction has a reference to another Effay, as weil 
as this, proper te be bound with this, and publifoed by the famé author, 
viz. Chrittian Catholicifm defended *: Jdeing a vindication of Mr. 
Fawcett’s Candid Reflections, Xc.’ 

The following Extras trom p. 3, of the new Introduction may be 
given as honelily expreflive of theworthy Author’s leading view, in the 
two tratts already referred to, wiz. ‘ That after all thewarm contentions 
in which Chriltians have for to many centuries engaged on this point 
of docirine, they do do not really difler fo widely in their opinions 
about what is mott material im it, as they are generzily fuppcfed to 
do: and that thofe who are commonly cenfured as unfound in their 
principles, and by fome even thoucht of with abhorrence, for theie 
fuppofed denial of the DEI} TY oF our Bressep ReperMer, do not 
in fal deny that dc&rine, any more than thofe who are called ORTHO- 
DOX. If this can be proved, I apprehend it will contribuce more 
towards the promoting of charity, than any cther argumeut.’ 

In page 11, the Author makes the following declaration, which we 
recommend to fuch of our Readers who pay particular attention to 
theological inveltizations, wz. * {f any cf my honoured brethren of 
fathers in the miniltry are Lill diffatished with what I have written, 
and think that it has a dangerous tendency, I now Jovite any one of 
them to make his remarks, either in writing or in print, and promifé 
to pay them all due attention, 1 do moft earneilly with to fee the fub- 
ject of thefe papers fairly and impartially invettigared, and fhould be 
giad to carry on a correfpondence with any calm opponent, in the 
manner of Dr. Price and Dr. Priettiey on another fubject, having no 
object in view but the difcovery of trath, which caanot fuffer by a free 
difcuffion.’ 





oee Monthly Review for Otober 1780, p. 335, 
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Art. 35. The Protefant Preacher, being a felect Collection 

of Sermons and Difcourfes, by the moit dittinguified Britifh Di- 

vines, from the Reformation to the prefent Period, on the moft im- 

portant and interefting Subjects, to the Exclufion of all Specu- 

lation and Controverfy ; with feveral valuable Originals now firft 

i publifhed: the Whole comprehending a complete fyftem of Prac- 
/2. bn) tical Divinity. S8vo, 2 Vols., Richardfon aad Urquhart. +2- 


Peay 1780. A 

» In the prefent collection, the fermons are given without methodical 
arrangement, and at full length. The Aathors from which thefe two 
volumes are extra¢ted are, Clark, Sherlock, Tillotfon, Doddridge, 
Butler, Atterbury, Evans, Fofter, Swift, Blackall, Seed, Sterne, Far- 
qubar, Price, Leechman, Fennings, Leighton, Fleetwood, Willis. From 
this lift of names the Reader will eafily perceive, that little care has 
been taken, in the feleftion, to preferve a confiftency of character 
either refpeCting doctrine, fentiment, or ftyle in thefe Difcourfes. 
The valuable originals announced in the title will, we fuppofe, ap- 
pear in fome future volumes. E, 
Art. 36. Sermons fur divers Textes de PEcriture fainte: par feu 

Monfieur Cefar de Miffy un des Chapelains Francois de fa Majefté Britan- 

nique. 8vo. 3'Tom. Imprimes a Londres en 1780,——-Sermons 

on feveral Texts of Scripture, by the late Rev. Cefar de Mifly, one 

De of his Majefty’s French Chaplains. 8 G Vols sv0." 15s. boards, ~/ 

Sold by Sewel, Elmfly, and the Printing Society in St. James's 

Street, 1780. 

Mott of thefe difcourfes were delivered by the Author extemporé, and 
are preferved by one of his hearers, who copied them from his me- 
mory, immediately after he had heard them. The manufcripts came 
afterwards into the hands of the Preacher, who was fo well fatisfied 
with the judgment and fidelity with which they had been taken down, 
that he formed the defign of reviewing them for the prefs, This de- 
fign he in part executed, but was prevented from completing it by 
illnefs and death. In this prefent imperfect ftate, however, they are 
a faithful tranfcript of the Author’s fentiments and manner. They 
every where abound with that animation which the French writers 
flyle onGion, and bear evident marks of a ready invention, lively feel- 
ings, and an honeft heart. But thofe who have formed their tafte 
for fermons on the Englith model, will probably think them too dif- 
fufe and declamatory, and perhaps too much tin@ured with enthu- 
fiafm. ‘There are in the collection nine fermons on Evil-/peaking, 
drawn up at length by the Author, which difcover much ingenuity 
and knowledge of the world, E :; 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Wwe have been honoured with a Letter of confiderable length from 

Mr. Capel Lofft, concerning the account we gave in the laft 
month’s Review of his Principia Furis Univer/alis. That Gentle- 
man, we hope, will not impute to us any want of refpect for him, or 
for the fubject, if we beg leave to decline entering into a controverfy 
relating to it: nor will he imagine it is a matter of great furprife to us 
if our opinion of the merits of a publication (either as to the plan we 
the execution), and the opinion of the Auihor himfelf, do not always 
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CoRRESPONDENCE, 79 
happen exatlly to coincide, —— Of a work like Mr, Lofft’s, not afpir- 
ing to originality, but extracted fiom other writers, the principal 
merit muft arife from che judgment that 's fhewn in the felection, and 
the order obferved in the difpofition of the materials. In the latter 
of thefe articles Mr. Lofft appears to us to have failed, and to have 
failed confiderably ; and we dow}: not thar, in a little time, when the 
paternal tendernefs of an author has 2bared, Mr. Lofft himfelf will 
contemplate his Principia with lefs complacency than he feems to do 
at prefent. He has indeed gotten together inuch good ftone from the 

uarry, but we find no traces of the ‘kill of an architect; nothing of 
that Jucidus ordo; of that mafterly arrangement, which cafts light and 

race on the different parts of a fyftem, while it ftrengthens the force 
and impreflion of the whole. If this be thought full as much an ob- 
ject of tafte as of judgment, we anfwer that they may both have their 
fhare. Except the elegant Commentator on the Laws of England, 
few writers of Mr. Lofft’s profeflion have attended to this point, and 
though Mr. Loft has adopted Sir William Blackftone’s arrangement 
in one part of his work (which perhaps was fufficiently extenfive for 
the whole), yet he has crouded together fuch a variety of other gene- 
ral titles and divifions, and all are fo ttrangely connected by their 
fiender relation to an alphabetical diftribution (which is in fome let- 
ters ftri€ly, in others very laxly purfued), that the whole appears to 
be a moft confufed and embarraffed fyftem, if it has any pretenfions 
to the name of one (for it looks more like four or five fyflems inarti- 
ficially pieced together), or at belt it comes forth under a very auk- 
ward and‘ ungainly fhape, 

‘« If fhape it may be called, that fhape has none 
‘* Diftinguifhable in member, joint, or limb.” Mitt. 


Mr. Lofft’s allufion to the method obferved in Cyclopcedias where the 
fyftematic and alphabetical arrangements are blended, is certainly 
very inapplicable, unlefs he can fhow that in a dictionary of that fort, 
all that relates to the fciences 1s comprized under the letter S (verbo 
SCIENCE), or all that relates to the arts under the letter A (verbo 
ARTs), ip the fame manner, as he hath allotted full two-thirds of his 
work to the word REGUL under the letter R, and to the word jus 
under the letter I. There is this further defeét in Mr. Lofft’s ar- 
rangement, that all that appears under each of thefe titles might 
change places without any apparent confufion: for all that comes 
within the fcope of the former, or Regulz, might be referred to the 
latter as Regule Juais; or vice verfa, the latter might, as far as they 
are really connected with a work of juri/prudence, be included under 
the word jus: an@ derh titles have been abforbed in the letter 
P, in verbo Principia, as being Principia Juris. So loofe and iil 
compacted is this fame alphabetical order! of which Mr. Lofft was 
too fon, totally to rejeét, even when he felt its inconveniences; or 
mutt we repeat our infinuation, that the bufinefs of xew modelling his 
work, was too mortifying to be fubmitted to; and yet it might nox 
have been beneath his abilities, any more than the humble and dull 
office of fuperintending the prefs in its progrefs to publication, which 
would have faved the neceffity of fubjoining one of the longeft lifts of 
Errata we ever remember to have feea in a work of this fize.——-We 
Were perhaps guilty of a little inaccuracy in applying the phrafe 
ot 
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of an beop of maxims to Mr. Lofft’s book, if confidered in refpec 
ofits bulk ; but we did it (with fome impropriety we confefs) in refpe& 
of the confu/ion in which they were prefenced to the Reader, without 
any lights to fhew their dependance upon each cther or any friendly 
aid to reconcile difagreeing, or any teit to decide between contradic- 
tory, pofitions. ; 
Mr. Lofft appears to be equally indignant at our commendations 
and our cenfure. When we uled the epithets of learned and laborious, : 
we had none of thofe infidious meanings which Mr. Lofft has difcover- 
ed by the help of his own ingenuity. We rather defcribed (if we 
held up any defcription) a ftudent of the laws eager in his purfuit of 
letters, reforting, with a generous enthuiiafm, to the principles of 
jurifprudence; and laying up in his common place-book the fhining 
or ufeful paffages he meets with, for future fervice. Did this imply 
cenfure? or where is the ridicule? But it is certainly advancing a 
ftep further, when the fruits of thefe ftudies are to be made the mate- 
rials of publication; and we apprehend fome kkill is neceffary to 
bring thefe fplendid fragments into one uniform, coberent fyitem, 
where the relation and dependence of the parts is to be obferved, 
what is obfcure is to be illuftrated, and what is cefettive fupplied; 
for this, we infinuated more time is neceffary than Mr. Uofft feems to 
have employed ; not greater abilities than he appears to poffefs. He 
himfelf beft knows, ‘* quid ferre recufent, quid valeant humeri.” 
We pronounced the work was protruded in a ftate of immaturity, 
and we had his own authority for faying it was unfinifhed, and that 
he meant to complete his defign in a future work, We have no 
intention to depreciate Mr. Lofft's merit: we are not confcious of : 
mentioning him with difrefpect: we only with he would not defraud 
himfelf of the reputation he might otherwife acquire, by precipitat- 
ing his writings too hattily into the world. T | 














*,” Mr. Roberts’s Letter concerning the rot in fheep, muft, in 
courfe, be referred to the Gentleman who reviewed the agricalrurat 
papers of the Bath Society, who is at prefent at fo great a diltance 
from the capital, that his opinion of Mr. Roberts’s obfervations could | 
not be obtained foon enough for a more particular acknowledgment | 
of this correfpondent’s favour in this month’s Review. 





tit The Volunteer Review of Mr. H.’s book did not arrive foon 
enough to prevent an account of that well-approved work from being 
drawn up by one of our affociates, who had been applied to for that 
purpofe. We are, neverthelefs, cbliged to Jmpartialis (for fo this 
correfpondent ftyles himfelf) for his very proper remarks,——Our 
article, on the fubje&t here referred to, is intended for the next Num 
ber of the Review. 
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